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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT 
ECONOMIC CHANGES* 


By Professor S. HOWARD PATTERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE beginnings of manufacturing in the 
United States go back to the second war 
for independence in 1812. But the indus- 
trialization of the United States on a large 
seale did not take place until the civil war. 
The last generation of the past century and 
the first generation of the present century 
witnessed the further industrialization of 
the United States. The world war intensi- 
fied these economic changes, which were 
continued in the decade following the 
signing of the armistice until checked by 
the present economic depression. Indeed, 
economists spoke not only of the new era 
in American finance but also of the new 
industrial revolution in the United States. 

What were some of the outstanding 
features of this new industrial revolution 
in the United States? From a quantita- 
tive point of view the most striking fea- 
ture of this development was the huge in- 
crease in production capacity and in the 
physical output of our factories, mines 
and farms. The presidential report on 
recent social changes states that our phys- 
ical production increased twenty-five to 
thirty fold during the six decades before 
1929.2, Meanwhile our population increased 

1 Address at Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, March 31, 1933. 

2Vol 1, p. 269. 


only three or four fold. In other words 
per capita production increased from five 
to ten fold from 1870 to 1930. 

The qualitative aspect of this develop- 
ment is represented by a shift from agri- 
culture to manufacturing. The output of 
our farms increased absolutely, but its rela- 
tive importance declined. A road map of 
industry published by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board shows that from 
1899 to 1924 the physical output of agri- 
culture and the population of the United 
States paralleled each other, both inereas- 
ing slowly at about the same rate from an 
index of 100 per cent. in 1899 to an index 
of about 150 per cent. in 1924. On the 
other hand, the index of the physical out- 
put of our manufactures and mines rose 
in the same period from bases of 100 per 
cent. to about 250 per cent. and 350 per 
cent., respectively. 

This increase in the industrial produc- 
tivity of American manufactures before 
the recent depression was phenomenal. A 
study by Thomas in the American Eco- 
nomic Review for March, 1928, shows an 
increase in the physical output of Amer- 
ican manufactures from 1899 to 1919 
from 100 per cent. to slightly over 200 per 
cent. There was a temporary decline to 
about 175 per cent. from 1919 to 1921, but 
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another rise from 1921 to 1927 from 175 
per cent. to about 275 per cent. (1899 level 
100 per cent.). 

What were the causes of this new indus- 
trial revolution? Obviously, the outstand- 
ing cause was the mechanization of indus- 
try by the rapidity of invention and the 
increased utilization of machinery. Thus, 
according to the article of Thomas, referred 
to before, primary horse power used in 
manufactures increased from a base of 100 
per cent. in 1899 to over 350 per cent. in 
1925. 

This mechanization of industry pro- 
duced standardization and mass produc- 
tion, America’s great contribution to mod- 
ern economic life. Large-scale manufac- 
ture and large-scale management were ac- 
companied by a more minute specializa- 
tion on the part of the employe and the 
introduction of scientific management by 
the employer. Again, industrial research 
played a large and important part. 
Finally, the extension and improvement 
of general educational facilities and par- 
ticularly the rise of excellent vocational 
schools can not be ignored. 

The new industrial revolution has been 
accompanied by a relocation of certain 
industries. Thus much manufacture of 
cotton textiles has migrated from New 
England to the Piedmont section of the 
new industrial South. Again, there has 
been a shift in the motive power from 
steam to electricity. The steam engine and 
the steam locomotive may soon find a 
place beside the covered wagon in the 


industrial museum of to-morrow. Many 
factories have abandoned their boiler 
rooms and are using electric motors. 


Their current is purchased from great 
power companies. This shift from steam 
to electricity in the lighter industries, 
such as the manufacture of textiles, may 
make possible the survival of the small- 
scale factory as an efficient manufactur- 


ing unit. It also makes possible the de- 
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centralization of certain industries and 
their migration from the big cities to the 
country towns. This relocation is gener- 
ally accompanied by a change from the 


closed shop to the open shop, as access i 
had to a new and large supply of tractable 
and unorganized workers. 

What significance do these recent eco- 
nomic changes have for teachers inter- 
ested in the guidance of their students? 
Perhaps the best answer may be found 
in that chapter of the report of the 
President’s Committee on Recent Social 
Changes which is entitled ‘‘Shifting Oc- 
cupation Patterns,’’ with which every 
teacher of social studies and guidance 
work should be familiar. The following 
quotation is taken from Vol. 1, pp. 268 
to 269: 


Changing occupations present a panoramic view 
of long-time social trends. They suggest also 
something of the human significance of the more 
recent changes of the past decade. As the years 
have gone by there has been a smaller and smaller 
proportion of the population engaged in agricul- 
ture and a greater and greater proportion living 
in urban districts. The shift to the cities has 
brought a profound change in the outlook on life. 
More women, especially more married women, are 
now working for pay outside of the home. Old 
skills and techniques of workers that have taken 
years to build up are being lost with the advance 
in machinery. Machines are cutting down the 
grilling toil required in many occupations. White 
collar workers are increasing in number. The 
prevalence of indoor non-manual work has reduced 
the necessary calorie content of the food consumed 
by a large proportion of the population. The 
electric light has extended the activities of work 
and leisure into all hours of the twenty-four-hour 
cycle. Machines are being introduced into home 
and office as well as factory. Before our eyes are 
continuous and innumerable shifts in occupations 
in all fields of endeavor. The shifting occupa- 
tional pattern is richly suggestive of the meaning 
of social change, revealing the decline of old habits 
and institutions and the rise of new. 

The new entrant in the world of gainful occu- 
pation of the 1930’s confronts a range of oppor- 
tunities for work which differs radically from that 
of two decades ago, or even from that which pre- 
vailed at the close of the World War. A remark- 
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able expansion of the technical professions and 
an increasing demand for specialized training have 
been accompanied by a decline in the relative im- 
portance of the more arduous manual occupations 
as the proportion of the population engaged in 
white collar work has shot upward. The occupa- 
tional shifts of the last decade exhibit the marked 
characteristics of a maturing industrial and com- 
mercial civilization in which freedom of employ- 
ment opportunity is more limited than in the days 
of vast unclaimed resources and a beckoning fron- 
tier. There is reason for increasing concern with 
the revamping of traditional educational and 
training patterns as a means of enhancing the 
human values of modern life. With the twentieth 
century has come the beginning of a new quest for 
stability and security in life in contrast to the easy 
reliance upon indefinite expansion characteristic of 
a country in its youth. 


The story sketched by this paper ends 
with the great depression of 1929-1933, 
which brought to a tragic end the new era 
in American finance and which halted, at 
least temporarily, the new industrial revo- 
lution in the United States. It is too early 
to review adequately the years of the locusts 
which followed. Obvious and inescapable 
evidence of the length and severity of the 
depression can be found in the great num- 
ber of financial failures and the enormous 
volume of unemployment (16 million is the 
latest figure). 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board estimates the national income in 
current dollars as follows: 1928, 82.4 bil- 
lion dollars; 1929, 85.2 billion dollars; 
1930, 70.7 billion dollars; 1931, 52.7 bil- 
lion doliars. 

No doubt the computation for 1932 and 
1933 will show a further drop to still lower 
levels. Of course, this estimate should be 
refined for changes in the general price 
level, which fell from an index of 100 per 
cent. in 1926 to one of 64.9 per cent. in 
1932, according to an annual index of 
wholesale prices by the same research or- 
ganization. Nevertheless, there has been 
a tremendous shrinkage in the national 
income, even when expressed in physical 
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terms of actual commodities rather than 
in value terms of dollars of varying pur- 
chasing power. Industry has been para- 
lyzed, its output curtailed and the heal- 
ing stream of commerce has been dammed. 

Is the present crisis just another de- 
pression in the ever-turning wheel of the 
business cycle or is it the end of an era, 
an economic Gétterdimmerung or a twi- 
light of the gods of capitalism? I ven- 
ture to guess that capitalism will survive 
under the ‘‘new deal,’’ but that the capi- 
talism of to-morrow will not be that of 
yesterday. I anticipate a further increase 
of industrial efficiency as the invention of 
machinery and the improvement of tech- 
nology continue. But I believe that the 
aim of the future will be an increased 
security, physical, social and financial, just 
as the aim of the past was increased pro- 
ductivity. Again, more leisure time, if not 
more prosperity, is just around the corner. 
The six-hour day and the five-day week 
have tremendous educational significance. 
It places recreation, as well as education, 
in the foreground and it makes adult edu- 
cation, as well as child education, a vital 
problem of the new era of social and eco- 
nomi¢ reconstruction. 

What shall be the aim of this new edu- 
cation? Perhaps it may be stated briefly 
as an attempt at conscious social adjust- 
ment to harmonize with the tremendous 
economic changes and technological devel- 
opments of the past generation. 

The older adaptation was largely eco- 
nomic, that is, of the physical environ- 
ment. Time and space were conquered 
by numerous inventions in transportation 
and communication. The new adaptation 
is peculiarly social. It means a conquest 
of the hearts of men by a comprehensive 
program of social education. If the meek 
are to inherit the earth, and we believe 
in the long run they will, it will be be- 
cause cooperation, rather than competition, 
has group survival value. A compre- 
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hensive educational program in all social 
studies is necessary in order to supplant 
individual acquisitiveness, selfishness and 
indifference by socially desirable attitudes 
of service, conciliation and mutual aid. 

Such a social attitude is as old as the 
Sermon on the Mount. My point is 
merely that to-day cooperation is an eco- 
nomie and political necessity as well as a 
social ideal. Division of labor has been 
accompanied by a world-wide exchange 
which makes us all vitally interdependent 
and which requires of each of us the 
greatest possible cooperation. When the 
golden thread of commerce is cut, famine 
and pestilence stalk through the land. 
When leaders in public life betray our 
trust, our entire financial structure col- 
lapses like a house of ecards, for the pres- 
ent generation is an age of faith beyond 
the dreams of medieval saints. Credit, 
which is built upon faith, is strong enough 
to move industrial mountains, but it with- 
ers away like a fragile flower at the mere 
breath of suspicion. 

If you are skeptical of my position and 
regard the present economic order as one 
of cynicism rather than of faith, consider 
for a moment your own activities. Your 
consumption of breakfast this morning was 
largely an act of faith, for it was prepared 
by numerous individuals from all parts of 
the world, almost none of whom you ever 
saw. Its production represented world- 
wide specialization and almost infinite co- 
operation, but its consumption represented 
implicit belief in the goodness and com- 
petence of all men. Consider a modern 
ecommuter’s trip from his suburban home 
to a big city office building. It is as truly 
a journey by faith as that of Abraham. 
Although the commuter’s geographical ob- 
jective is definite, he put his responsibility 
and even his life itself in the hands of 
numerous unknown specialists, such as the 
locomotive engineer, the bus driver and the 
elevator boy, to say nothing of the unseen 
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manufacturers and inspectors of this me- 
chanical equipment. 

During the Middle Ages troubled or un- 
adjusted individuals fled into monasteries 
and convents from the world about them, 
with which they were out of sympathy and 
to which they could not reconcile them- 
selves or their ideals. America itself was 
colonized by non-conformists as well as by 
adventurers. During the past century the 
unadjusted individual in the United States 
could find refuge on the frontier. The 
covered wagon cut a trail to a new eco- 
nomic, religious or social order. To-day 
that is impossible. 

Although there are no more worlds to 
conquer, there are social and spiritual fron- 
tiers of to-day analogous to the physical 
frontiers of yesterday. There is a social 
adaptation as challenging as the economic 
adaptation, represented by the conquest 
of the wilderness. Although immaterial 
rather than material, these barriers of sel- 
fishness and ignorance may be more for- 
midable than the Great American Desert. 
It is strewn with the shattered ideals of a 
Woodrow Wilson and other great pioneers 
who sought to blaze the way for others 
to follow. Educators, rather than peda- 
gogues, and statesmen, rather than poli- 
ticians, will assume the new leadership. 
The winged horse of idealism rather than 
the iron horse of transportation will eventu- 
ally make its way. But a highly socialized 
education, like the steam shovel, must cut 
its way through the mountains of igno- 
rance and selfishness and across the sinking 
sands of indifference and prejudice. 

The failure to make a proper social ad- 
justment will be fatal. Technological prog- 
ress has gone so far and so fast that we live 
not merely in a different social world from 
that of our fathers, but in a different phys- 
ical world of new mechanical inventions. 
It is a fairyland of electricity and an 
industrial empire of power machinery. 
Standards of living are higher and leisure 
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is greater because of these mechanical genii, 
whom we have enslaved by the marvels of 
modern invention and discovery. But un- 
less we learn to cooperate as individuals, 
groups, classes and nations, modern tech- 
nology will be a menace rather than an aid. 
Engines of production can easily be turned 
into instruments of destruction. The world 
war saw Scientists in all civilized countries 
experimenting with the most effective 
poison gases in an effort to kill off their 
fellow human beings, rather than to insure 
the triumph of mankind against its com- 
mon enemies, insects and bacteria. 

Pure science is unethical and its agencies 
may be used for the preservation of life or 
for its destruction. Dynamite may be used 
in formation of dams for irrigation which 
may make the desert blossom as the rose 
or it may turn populous cities into smoking 
ruins. The more efficient warfare of to- 
morrow may do this more easily by drop- 
ping from airplanes cylinders of poison gas 
or test-tubes of germs upon sleeping mil- 
lions in great congested centers of popu- 
lation. ‘‘Two thousand years of saying 
mass have got as far as poison gas.’’ 

What answer can our Occidental mate- 
rialistie civilization make to an Oriental 
mystic such as Gandhi who practises and 
preaches so many Christian ideals to which 
we give lip service. The problem before us 
is plain, but its solution is difficult. Not 
survival through competition, but survival 
by cooperation is the sociologist’s para- 
phrase of the great truth that the meek 
shall inherit the earth. In its realization 
and elucidation, education, in school and 
out of school, from the common school to 
the university, is the chief agency of infor- 
mation and motivation. The educator must 
be the social engineer of to-morrow in the 
great reconstruction era which lies be- 
fore us. 

Modern civilization must make social 
progress in the gentle art of living with 
our fellows in a specialized and interde- 
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pendent society, comparable to our past 
economic progress in the control of the 
physical environment. This is the riddle 
of the sphinx, not to solve which means our 
annihilation, literally and figuratively, in- 
dividually and collectively, physically and 
culturally. We must make spiritual prog- 
ress commensurate with our technological 
advances. We must grow in international 
cooperation in proportion to our improved 
facilities for international transportation 
and communication. Modern economic and 
social problems, like disease and discovery, 
know no political boundaries. 

The writing on the wall is so plain that 
no academic Daniel is needed for its in- 
terpretation. Not a desirable ideal but a 
present necessity is the old admonition to 
beat our swords into ploughshares and our 
spears into pruning hooks. 

The economic situation is as challenging 
as the political. The paradox of the pres- 
ent economic depression is apparent to all. 
Agricultural surpluses are so great that 
there are bread lines. Unused plant capac- 
ity is so extensive that appeals are made 
for clothing. Our mechanical efficiency is 
so great that millions are unemployed at 
the present time. Production has been in- 
creased beyond the wildest dreams of our 
fathers, but the distribution of our national 
income is reminiscent of the indictment of 
the prophets of ancient Israel. Acquisition 
out of all proportion to production is ram- 
pant in a land which boasts of equality of 
opportunity. Engineers have constructed 
a physical environment of bridges and tun- 
nels with a fair margin of safety, but 
statesmen have not given sufficient thought 
to the analogous problem of economic se- 
curity. Progress and poverty have ad- 
vanced together. The future Vandals and 
Huns, of whom Macaulay and George 
wrote, are just around the corner in the 
hunger marchers on all our capital cities. 
Unless this pressing paradox of plenty 
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is solved, the present economic depression 
may be in truth the beginning of a new 
dark age rather than an intelligent and 
peaceful social revolution toward a planned 
and socialized economy. (Please note I did 
not say socialism.) This is a challenge 
which teachers of the social sciences can 
not ignore. They can not shut themselves 
up in their academic quiet and reply to a 
weary and waiting world that they are 
pure and not applied economists who 
merely describe but who never prescribe 
If so, the situation will not be dissimilar 
to that of the monks of the Byzantine Em- 
pire who speculated as to the exact nature 
of the trinity, while the Turks battered 
down the gates of Constantinople. 

Of course more light is necessary. We 
need research institutions for the discovery 
of new truth as well as for a retesting of 
the old. But let us not forget that we need 
also the wider dissemination of the knowl- 
edge that we now possess through a demo- 
cratic and socialized system of education. 
Moreover, it must be so motivated that it 
gets into the blood stream of youth through 
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their inoculation with social ideals rather 
than merely on the tough skins by the 
simple spraying process. 

Perhaps the greatest social failures of 
the present century, that is the world war 
and the present world depression, are due 
not so much to the dimness of our present 
light as to our failure to follow this feeble 
but kindly light along the pathway of civic 
honesty and social sympathy. Perhaps 
even the most cynical eritie would admit 
that even in a world of change there are 
some relatively fixed principles, such ds the 
multiplication table and the ten command- 
ments. The game of high finance has been 
played out and investment bankers have 
discovered that two and two still make four 
and not fourteen. An aroused public opin- 
ion repeats the ‘‘Thou shalt nots’’ of Mt. 
Sinai against those in authority who have 
betrayed their trust. New era economists 
are penitent prodigals who ery aloud from 
the mourner’s bench, ‘‘Back to fundamen- 
tals.’? Even extreme nationalists will now 
admit the abiding principle of reciprocity 
of goods and good will. 


SCUTTLING THE SCHOOLS’ 


By Dr. WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Is there no agreement on anything eco- 
nomic? No firm ground of admitted mat- 
ter? Nothing but economie quicksands? 
It would seem so. Yet in reality there is 
no disagreement whatever concerning cer- 
tain fundamentals. They are so plain that 
he who runs may read—especially he who 
runs away from the experts. The man in 
the street can stay in the street, and there 
discover from the most commonplace of his 
own observations all the truths that are 
needed as a basis for the economic recovery 
of the United States. 

1 Abstract of an address at Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Peunsylvania, March 31, 1933. 


First among these admitted truths is the 
facet that we possess, in the United States 
to-day, every physical requirement for 
prosperity that we possessed four years 
ago. We have the men and women, just 
as able, just as eager as they ever were to 
do their part. Human nature has not 
gone to pot in four years. We possess, 
also, the land, mines, forests, water-power 
—all the natural resources. God has not 
gone back on us. We possess, as well, all 
the factories, power plants, laboratories, 
railroads, buildings; in short, all the fixed 
productive capital that we had in the 
heights of prosperity. In order to gain 
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an additional thirty billion dollars a year 
of real wealth—enough to abolish poverty 
—enough to pay off our total national debt 
in one year—we need but use the produc- 
tive resources, human and material, which 
have been at our command every day of 
this depression, and which are still at our 
command. 

Why, then, have we sat around, year 
after year, bemoaning our fate? The an- 
swer is simple. The only reason why we 
do not create more wealth is because we 
ean not sell it. Consumption regulates 
production. The buyer rings the bell. 
Our whole industrial and financial world 
is organized—very efficiently, too—for the 
purpose of producing anything for which 
there is a market. That is true, even to- 
day, in the depths of depression. There is, 
in fact, a superabundance of available cur- 
rency and credit for the financing of any 
producer who ean sell his product. Let 
a buyer appear to-morrow morning in 
Tueson, Arizona, with an effective demand 
for a thousand whaling vessels to be built 
in the desert, and the vessels will be built 
quickly. A hundred banks, in spite of 
their fright, would suddenly become eager 
to finance the Arizona whaling industry. 
All that business needs is a buyer. An 
economic depression, accompanied by ade- 
quate consumer buying, is no more possible 
than a drought accompanied by abundant 
rainfall. 

Why, then, is there a shortage of buyers? 
Here, again, the man in the street knows 
the answer only too well. It is solely be- 
eause of a lack of income on the part of 
one hundred million willing consumers. 

Why is there any lack of consumer in- 
come? The chief answer is published 
every day in the bank statistics. The 
necessary bank credit has been driven out 
of circulation. 

From these plain facts, the man in the 
street draws one plain conclusion—this de- 
pression can be ended by an increased flow 
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of purchasing power to consumers. The 
flow should be so controlled—it goes with- 
out saying—that the rise in the price level 
would stop when the nation had recovered 
its lost volume of production and employ- 
ment. Nobody in this country favors reck- 
less running of the printing presses. No- 
body proposes to follow the example of the 
bankrupt governments of Austria, Russia 
and Germany. The man in the street un- 
derstands the danger fully as well as does 
the man in the bank. The universal fear 
of excessive inflation is, in fact, a safeguard 
against excess. 

But is it possible to regulate the volume 
of eurreney or bank credit or any other 
kind of money? Well, what is money, 
anyway? It does not grow on bushes. It 
does not fall like manna from the skies. 
A shortage of bank credit goes where it 
goes, enabling workers to create wealth, or 
vanishing into thin air, because of the de- 
cision of some human being. The flow of 
money is not governed by the law of grav- 
ity or any other ‘‘natural law.’’ Every 
currency is a ‘‘managed currency.’’ The 
only question is whether it shall be man- 
aged intelligently, or the way we have man- 
aged it in the last four years. 

Our only hope is collective action on a 
nation-wide front: action which is prompt, 
bold, determined. This necessarily means 
action by the Federal Government, for the 
Federal Government is the only agency 
which represents all of us. It is the only 
agency which has the power to put ade- 
quate buying power into circulation. We 
do not need any more commissions, any 
more hearings, any more conferences of 
‘‘best minds.’’ We need action, and at 
last we seem likely to get it. 

Already we know numerous ways of 
achieving the purpose. One immediately 
available way of putting money into cir- 
culation through the pay envelope is to 
resume construction of needed public 
works, including public schools, which we 
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have abandoned in our panic-stricken re- 
treat from prosperity. Retrenchment in 
public building construction has gone so 
far as to suggest stark madness. The great 
state of Ohio, for example, has cut its ex- 
penditures on school buildings 99 per cent. 

Still another way is to lend money to 
the several states for slum clearance and 
other sorely needed construction, at such 
rates, and under such conditions, as will 
bring prompt action. 

If we boldly put our idle men to work 
on needed construction, we shall find, when 
the depression is over, that no matter what 
else has happened, the nation will possess 
the real wealth which has thus been pro- 
duced. Whatever is created out of mate- 
rials and labor, which otherwise would be 
wasted, costs the American people nothing, 
no matter what financial figuring has to be 
done on pieces of paper. 

The function of the Government in de- 
pression is to pour into circulation enough 
currency and credit to prime the pump. 
If it takes a bucket of water to start the 
flow of a pump, pouring in only half a 
bucket merely wastes that amount of water. 
After wages have been reduced seven bil- 
lion dollars, there is no reason to suppose 
deflation can be stopped by putting back 


into circulation a few hundred million. 
Our timid government has_ repeatedly 


wasted half a bucket of water in its at- 
tempts to prime the pump. 

There is no hope of recovery from this 
depression except through the restoration 
of purchasing power in the hands of con- 
sumers who will buy goods. Already we 
have suffered three long years of proof that 
this restoration does not come about by 
‘‘natural law.’’ Neither does it result from 
our reliance on the acts of each ‘‘rugged 
individual.’’ Our only hope is collective 
action. 


That form of collective action which 


would yield the greatest value, per dollar 
expended, is for the Federal Government, 
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through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, to make available to the several 
states sufficient funds to safeguard edu- 
cation against retrenchment. Our public 
schools are self-liquidating enterprises, not 
in the sense that toll bridges and tunnels 
are self-liquidating, but in a sense more 
vital. Bridges and tunnels can wait: chil- 
dren can not wait. Highways which are 
victims of the depression can be repaired 
after the passing of the hysteria of false 
economy. Damage to boys and girls, in the 
crucial years of mental and moral growth, 
can not be repaired. No ten-year-old child 
is ever ten years old again. The scuttling 
of the schools, which in our hysteria be- 
comes worse every day, is the most destruc- 
tive of all our so-called ‘‘economy’’ mea- 
sures. It is stupid. Closing schools be- 
cause there is a depression is like closing 
hospitals because there is an epidemic. 

Whatever may be the local necessity for 
retrenchment, why is it necessary as a na- 
tional policy? Are the fifty thousand 
trained teachers in the United States who 
have been denied a chance to teach needed 
for other work? Is there a shortage of 
milliners, mill-hands, typists and bond- 
salesmen? Far from it. Every vocation 
has its labor surplus. Discharging teach- 
ers merely makes matters worse. Shorten- 
ing the pay rolls lengthens the bread lines. 
By such ‘‘economy measures”’ as these, we 
are saving money and wasting men. 

Not only is it prudent to increase edu- 
cational expenditures in time of depres- 
sion, but long-range plans should be made 
for increasing such expenditures at all 
times, as part of a permanent national 
policy. This is sound economies. The 
Technocrats are worried over the great 
increase in our capacity for producing 
things. The figures of the chief Techno- 
erat, it is true, are exaggerated; he mis- 
places a few ciphers here and there. Still, 
we certainly do have a capacity for pro- 
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ducing three times as many things. We 
could not profit highly, however, by turn- 
ing out three times as many coats, cameras, 
catalogs, chairs, cigarettes, candy, cosmet- 
ics, and the rest. We should plan now to 
use our increased productive resources 
more largely for services than for things; 
especially for those services which yield the 
more durable satisfactions of life. Para- 
mount among such services is education. 
And none of these services, not even the 
teaching of a single rural school, can be 
rendered by the 300,000 horsepower tur- 
bines which worry the Technocrats. 

The school-seuttlers can be routed on 
their own grounds. Their arguments are 
economic: the answers are economic. There 
is no necessity for suffering a shortage of 
money. The way out is not to resign our- 
selves to retrenchment in any of the fine 
things in life. The way out is collectively 
to fight retrenchment with our abundant 
monetary resources. Under the new deal, 
a new fight is now on. 
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The retrenchers are fallaciously contend- 
ing that any reduction in expenditures— 
the lowering of taxes at any cost—is econ- 
omy. Having needlessly forced the liqui- 
dation of banks and business, they are now 
needlessly foreing the liquidation of edu- 
cation. Having failed to run their own af- 
fairs, they are now telling the schoolmen 
how to run the schools. Yet if banking 
and finance had been as well-ordered as 
education, this major business depression 
would have been impossible. 

Whatever policy may be forced upon a 
given community, because of conditions 
over which it actually has no control, the 
national policy of retrenchment in educa- 
tion to which the country is now committed 
is economically unsound. It has no scien- 
tific basis. It is founded on the discredited 
economies of despair. Education need not 
go up and down with the stock market; the 
next generation need not be crucified on 
the cross of false economy; the new deal 
need not be a misdeal for youth. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN PENNSYLVA- 
NIA—THE PRESENT STATUS’ 


By Dr. JAMES N. RULE 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


WitHout adequate enabling legislation 
to reduce expenditures and without a spe- 
cial emergency aid fund, many Pennsylva- 
nia publie schools will be closed next year. 

An emergency fund of at least $30,000,000 
will be needed to guarantee keeping all 
schools open during the next biennium, un- 
less some leeway is provided to give dis- 
tressed school districts opportunity to re- 
duce expenses. 

More than 350 claims for special aid 
have been presented to the State Council 
of Education during the current school 


1 Abstract of an address before the General Ses- 
sion at Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, March 30, 1933. 





year. Field investigations on these cases 
revealed that in many of the distressed 
districts all possible receipts from local 
taxes next year are mortgaged already to 
meet debts incurred this year to pay teach- 
ers’ salaries and other operating expenses. 
This means that these districts will not 
have a cent free to keep schools open next 
year. Special state aid will be their only 
salvation. 

Under existing conditions it is reasonable 
to expect that at least 1,000 districts will 
need emergency aid next year, unless some 
provision is made such as suggested in the 
defeated House Bill No. 1374. A special 
aid fund of not less than $30,000,000 would 
be required to meet such an emergency. It 
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is entirely possible that a fund in excess of 
this amount would be absolutely necessary 
if salaries are continued on the present 
level. 

Other factors have combined to lend 
additional serious angles to the problem of 
preventing schools closing in Pennsylvania. 
The banking situation has frozen current 
liquid assets of many school districts and 
also has frozen deposits, which otherwise 
would be available for making tax pay- 
ments to school districts. 

Under existing conditions, rural districts 
will be hard hit, especially where there are 
no high schools. These districts must pay 
tuition charges to neighboring districts 
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which maintain high schools and they will 
be unable to meet these charges. There- 
fore, hundreds of rural boys and girls will 
lose an opportunity to go to high school. 
Several school districts now maintaining 
enlarged high-school programs in rural 
areas already have planned to reduce their 
teaching force to care for only their own 
pupils. They have done this because they 
ean not collect tuition from the neighbor- 
ing districts. 

In order to provide flexibility in schooi 
finance, passage of House Bill No. 1374 is 
absolutely necessary if schools are to be 
kept open and if teachers in the poorer dis- 
tricts are to receive any salary at all. 


EDUCATION AND PRESENT CONDITIONS IN 
NEW JERSEY’ 


By Dr. CHARLES H. ELLIOTT 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION OF 


NEw JERSEY, in common with all other 
states and with the nation, has been seri- 
ously affected by the business depression. 
The reduction in public revenues has ob- 
viously been reflected in the financing 
of publie education. Notwithstanding the 
fact that there are many grave problems 
confronting the educational system of New 
Jersey, not one school has been closed in 
the state and consequently educational op- 
portunities have not been denied to the 
army of 880,254 boys and girls who are 
enrolled in our schools. 

Many of our high schools serve large 
numbers of children who are not residents 
in the immediate community. In New 
Jersey consolidation of schools has been 
developed over a long period of years. We 
have been able to maintain our systems of 
transportation and, up to the present, make 
high-school opportunities available to all 
children of high-school age. The closing of 


1 Abstract of an address at Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania, March 31, 1933. 





NEW JERSEY 

the avenues of employment to thousands of 
our youth has, of course, greatly increased 
high-school attendance in the past two 
years. During the last year, there was an 
increase in grades 9 to 12 of 19,164 pupils. 
The preceding year’s increase over 1930 
was 14,022. This has meant larger classes, 
heavier schedules and a largely increased 
burden, often with facilities taxed beyond 
capacity. 

Our program in the emergency has in- 
eluded three important lines of attack. 
First, reduction in capital outlay where 
possible and reduction in maintenance 
budgets in such manner as not to impair 
the efficiency of the schools. Second, the 
maintaining of the efficiency of instruction 
and the morale of the teaching staff. 
Third, improvement in the distribution of 
our school funds and the development of 
emergency financing measures. 

In the reduction of capital outlay, our 
school districts have not neglected to make 
necessary additions and extensions where 
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absolutely necessary, but, by careful plan- 
ning in two years, have reduced capital 
outlay $12,634,762.46. Reports rendered 
to me indicate substantial reductions in the 
maintenance budgets for next year, but, 
with some exceptions, educational services 
will be efficiently maintained, provided 
taxes are collected. It is difficult to make 
prediction of what the next year may hold 
in store for us, because the whole question 
of school revenues is intimately related to 
the economie situation. For the current 
year, all school districts provided in their 
budgets sufficient amounts to operate the 
schools, and at present this is the situation 
for the budget year of 1933-1934. In ad- 
ministering these budgets our districts are 
faced with problems relating to the collec- 
tion of taxes anc those growing out of a 
plan of financing that is almost wholly de- 
pendent upon property taxes. 

A most vital part of our program during 
the present emergency has been the main- 
tenance of the efficiency of the instruction 
and the maintenance of the morale of our 
teachers. Notwithstanding the fact that 
large numbers of teachers took salary re- 
ductions voluntarily during the current 
year, returning the money to school dis- 
tricts by waiver, that many teachers have 
been paid in serip and others irregularly, 
that there have been curtailments in super- 
vision and reduction in the program of 
education in some places, nevertheless our 
instruction has been maintained generally 
at a high level of efficiency. The morale of 
the teaching staff is an important asset to 
public education. The attitude of our 
citizens generally toward the maintenance 
of an efficient system of schools and the co- 
operation of our public officials have been 
large factors in maintaining that morale. 

Faced with the financial situation which 
is no different from that faced by other 
states, the Department of Publie Instrue- 
tion has, for many months, been advising 
districts on problems of reorganization, 
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finance and business management. The 
State Teachers’ Association has financed a 
study on school revenues. The governor 
has appointed a commission to make a thor- 
ough study of the school systems of the 
state, including the financing of education. 
The State Teachers’ Association is render- 
ing a most valuable service to the state in 
financing the work of this commission. 

A year ago the legislature passed an act 
which permits municipalities to issue tax 
revenue notes and bonds and tax anticipa- 
tion notes and bonds in small denomina- 
tions of ten, twenty-five, fifty and one 
hundred dollars, as well as larger denomi- 
nations. These were made receivable for 
taxes, special assessments and other mu- 
nicipal charges. This act has been supple- 
mented by another act, signed by the gov- 
ernor this month, which makes it possible 
for municipalities to issue a form of mu- 
nicipal scrip in denominations of one, five, 
ten, twenty, fifty and one hundred dollars. 
Such acknowledgments of indebtedness are 
receivable for taxes and the usual munici- 
pal charges, and in cities, such as Atlantic 
City, which have adopted this system, it has 
been possible to carry on municipal and 
school services without interruption. 

Under the laws of New Jersey, school 
warrants may be issued bearing 6 per cent. 
interest when a district does not have 
money with which to meet its obligations. 
These are redeemed when tax monies are 
available. By resolution of a number of 
municipalities in which the revenue situa- 
tion has become acute, such warrants or 
orders are accepted for taxes in these mu- 
nicipalities and there is pending in the 
legislature at present a bill clarifying this 
procedure and making possible the adop- 
tion of the plan by any municipality. 
Many districts accept the warrants of other 
districts for the payment of tuition. 

Districts are successfully maintaining 
their schools in a number of instances by 
paying partly in cash and partly in these 
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One school district which was 
obliged two years ago to adopt an all school 
scrip basis has since then been able to re- 
tire a large amount of the old scrip and is 
to-day paying its teachers 50 per cent. in 
eash and 50 per cent. in scrip and with the 
improvement of conditions will be able to 
drop the scrip basis entirely. 

Under our distribution of state school 


orders. 
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funds through the counties, it has not been 
possible promptly to distribute these funds, 
unless all school taxes were paid. The 
New Jersey Legislature has passed two 
acts, signed by the governor on March 23, 
which make available proportional amounts 
of money as quickly as any proportion of 
the taxes are collected and deposited in the 
state treasury. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL WELFARE WORK IN 
ENGLAND 

TuE British Joint University Couneil for So- 
cial Studies, which includes representatives of 
ten British universities, of the Ministry of 
Labor and the Home Office, as well as of indus- 
trial welfare organizations, employers and em- 
ployees, has issued a report, which is summa- 
rized in the London Times, on the value of uni- 
versity training for those intending to make the 
management of labor and the promotion of in- 
dustrial welfare their life’s work. 

According to the report, labor management 
and industrial welfare work now ineludes all 
that part of the management of an industrial or 
commercial undertaking which is concerned with 
the working conditions, health, safety and social 
well-being of the workers, and with the develop- 
ment of a labor policy which will lead to greater 
understanding between employers and em- 
ployed by widening their mutual responsibilities. 
The work is now being regarded as a specialized 
branch of business administration, and there is 
an increasing tendency amongst employers to 
appoint only those who have specialized know]l- 
edge of the matters with which they will be con- 
cerned. The subjects of which knowledge may 
be required include factory organization, em- 
ployment systems, working conditions, health 
and safety, methods of cooperation inside and 
outside the factory, legal requirements, tech- 
nical training and education. In addition, the 
welfare supervisor or laboy manager should 
keep in constant touch with developments in in- 
dustrial psychology and with scientific develop- 
ments affecting specific types of work and their 
sgnificance to the personnel. 

The report recommends that the basis of 





training for labor management and industrial 
welfare work should be the regular social study 
course of the university, with certain options in 
the second year; and that graduate students 
should be given concessions as to length of 
training, and that those who have degrees cover- 
ing the same ground as the social study course 
should spend more of their period of specialized 
training in practical and applied work. In the 
ease of non-graduate students care should be 
taken not to rule out competent and experienced 
candidates who possess practical ability of the 
right kind, including men and women from the 
ranks of factory workers, provided that their 
previous education has been such as to enable 
them to profit by the training of the social study 
course. No definite age can be recommended 
for beginning training, but a certain degree of 
maturity of thought and experience is essential. 
While the length of training differs according to 
the previous qualifications of the student, two 
years is, as a rule, the shortest period necessary 
to cover both the academic study and practical 
work. The syllabus should cover some treat- 
ment of the following subjects: Industrial and 
social history, economies, social and_ political 
philosophy, hygiene and prevention of accidents, 
psychology, outline of central and local govern- 
ment, elementary statistical method, industrial 
legislation, business administration, industrial 
relations. For many students opportunities 
should be provided for intimate association with 
the normal conditions of working-class life. 


THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS 


MAKING public in the Bulletin a report of a 
survey of professional training required of 
teachers in American secondary schools, public 
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and private, the Committee on Required Courses 
in Education of the American Association of 
University Professors analyzes the increasing 
demands for technical preparation and ques- 
tions the value of much of the current training. 
The results of a system imposed by local and 
state boards of education and also by regional 
accrediting associations are embodied in the re- 
port of the committee which was prepared un- 
der the chairmanship of Professor K. P. Wil- 
liams, of Indiana University, and has been 
endorsed in substance by the delegates from 
more than one hundred colleges and universities 
at the recent annual meeting of the association. 

Based on the facts as to the requirements in 
all the states and on replies to questionnaires 
sent to teachers, high-school and private-school 
principals, and school superintendents, through- 
out the country, the report shows wide-spread 
opposition to the undue emphasis placed in 
many states and schools on technical profes- 
sional training as compared with training in the 
subject-matter to be taught. 

Beyond courses in practise teaching, methods 
and educational psychology, which the teaching 
profession and the committee heartily endorse 
in principle, further requirements are declared 
unnecessary for these reasons: The various 
courses contain much material which should be 
obvious to any one eapable of becoming a 
teacher; they are often diluted in content and 
show much overlapping and duplication; they 
have not been proved to develop more effective 
teachers. 

Among constructive changes the committee 
recommends that professional courses be limited 
to twelve semester hours; that some of these 
courses be taken only after a person has actu- 
ally taught for a few years, and that the basis 
for the renewal of teaching certificates ought to 
give due emphasis to further study of subject- 
matter and not stress mere technical training in 
methods of teaching. 

In diseussing the significance and probable 
influence of the report, Professor H. W. Tyler, 
general secretary of the association, said: “The 
report is an important one and its conclusions 
ought to exert a definite influence toward re- 
shaping the preparation of American secondary- 
school teachers along more useful lines.” 
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REDUCTION IN THE BUDGET OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


In introducing Walter Lippmann, speaker at 
the Charter Day exercises at the University of 
California, President Robert Gordon Sproul 
took a few minutes to discuss the threat of dras- 
tie reductions of appropriations to the univer- 
sity by the Assembly and the Senate. Dr. 
Sproul said that “Any further diminution of 
university support beyond the budget prepared 
by the regents would impair the efficiency of the 
institution, destroy entire programs of valu- 
able research, and eliminate needed services both 
on its campuses and off them; that it would de- 
tract from the effectiveness of the university in 
all its activities; it would mean absolute loss— 
not relative loss—of much of the best that we 
have and which we have been half a century 
building.” 

He pointed out that the regents, although 
confronted with an increased enrolment of 8 
per cent., had voluntarily reduced the budget for 
the coming biennium by $3,000,000, a eut of 18 
per cent. from the present biennium support. 
This budget includes substantial cuts in salaries 
that are already much less than the average in 
comparable universities. He said: 


The people of California prescribe a high stand- 
ard for their university. Implicit in that prescrip- 
tion is the irreducible minimum for its financial 
support, beyond which curtailment is ruinous and 
all is lost that is ‘‘saved.’’? Already the univer- 
sity is being operated on an economical basis. Its 
salary for professors and associate professors is 
almost a thousand dollars smaller than the aver- 
age of seven leading universities of the United 
States, including Chicago, Cornell, Columbia, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Princeton and Stanford. Its ex- 
penditure per student, according to the Office 
of Education, is $83 less than the average of 37 
publicly-supported colleges and universities. To 
reduce the budget of the university further than 
the regents have proposed would make California’s 
appropriation less per student than the poorest of 
the states and territories are now spending. Such 
an additional cut would make certain the loss from 
our faculty of those men whose outstanding ac- 
complishments are the university’s chief distine- 
tion and greatest asset. California can not af- 
ford such false economy. 
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STATE-WIDE READING PROJECT FOR 
UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 

READING courses for young people who, be- 
cause of financial conditions, are unable to at- 
tend college, and who are unemployed, are now 
being offered by the Oregon State Library. 

This plan was presented to a group of more 
than fifty representatives of various educational 
agencies of the state at a conference called at 
Salem, on December 6, 1932, by Harriet C. 
Long, state librarian. Among the agencies rep- 
resented were the State Grange, the State Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the American 
Legion, the colleges and universities, the State 
Department of Education, the State Senate and 
the churches. 

Miss Long told the group that these non- 
credit courses were designed for those who were 
not able to take extension courses, and were not 
within the territory so ably served by the Port- 
land Public Library. Courses would be offered 
without charge and the necessary books loaned 
by the State Library, the only cost to the bor- 
rower being the postage. Those attending the 
conference expressed keen interest in the plan. 
Discussion centered around ways of reaching 
the young people. Various methods were sug- 
gested, many of which were later tried. One 
college president sent personal letters to stu- 
dents who had found it necessary to drop out of 
school. Two other college presidents planned 
to take similar action. 

Miss Long reported in Mareh that the courses 
are evidently meeting a real need. Already 
more than 200 people in 30 counties are enrolled 
for 172 courses in 84 different subjects. Many 
of the students have R. F. D. addresses. Courses 
requested so far have been chiefly in the voca- 
tional field. 

In every case in which a student writes in for 
a reading course, the books on the course are re- 
served for dates a month apart, so that he will 
not become discouraged by failure to receive 
them. On his application blank he agrees to 
read a book a month. The blank also gives the 
educational background of the student, so that 
recommendations for reading may be wisely 
made. The reading with a purpose courses of 
the American Library Association are used 
whenever suitable, but for the majority of stu- 
dents it has been found necessary to outline spe- 
cial courses. 
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One or two illustrations will serve to show 
what these courses mean. One young man, with 
some experience in the woods, is taking a 
course on forestry with a view to entering the 
forest service. In his correspondence with the 
State Library he comments delightfully on the 
books he reads. Another interesting example is 
a country girl who goes to town daily to work 
in a woolen mill, but who is following a reading 
course in home economics. She reads a book a 
week, and is outlining it so that when she goes 
to agricultural college she will have this back- 


ground. 


EMERGENCY COURSES AT THE STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE AT BUFFALO 


THE State Teachers College at Buffalo will 
maintain during the second semester a program 
of emergency courses of college grade for young 
people in Buffalo and vicinity who have found 
it impossible to begin or continue their college 
education because of the present economic strin- 
gency. 

These courses began March 1 with an approx- 
imate enrolment of 560. A minimum average of 
75 per cent. was required of every entrant. The 
courses are being offered by a faculty group of 
about twenty who had prepared themselves for 
college teaching, but who have been unable to 
secure teaching positions. Instruction is of- 
fered without cost to the students but they are 
expected to provide for all books and supplies. 
This “Emergeney College” is maintained by 
state appropriation for unemployment relief, 
administered by the New York State Education 
Department under the direction of Dr. Lewis A. 
Wilson, assistant commissioner for vocational 
education. 

The program includes offerings in the follow- 
ing fields on the junior college level: French, 
Latin, English composition, English literature, 
nineteenth century literature, public speaking, 
debating, college algebra, trigonometry, history 
of civilization, modern European history, Amer- 
ican history, American government, general sci- 
ence, elementary psychology, sociology and eco- 
nomics. 

The State Teachers College at Buffalo has 
made available its buildings together with all 
library, laboratory and cafeteria facilities, and 
the courses have been scheduled from four to 
eight each afternoon. It is believed that the in- 
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stitution is of a temporary nature and that when 
the present emergency has passed a great num- 
ber of the students enrolled will continue their 
education at regularly established collegiate in- 
stitutions. No definite assurance has been given 
to the students enrolled, but all those who com- 
plete the courses with creditable standing will 
be given certification of the work done. 


SUMMER COURSES IN BOTANY AND 
ZOOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 

THE University of Pittsburgh offers to its stu- 
dents, in addition to the usual campus facilities 
for summer study of the biological sciences, 
fresh water, mountain and marine habitats. 
Each summer a comprehensive and flexible pro- 
gram of introductory, non-technical, advanced 
and research courses in botany and zoology is 
offered. Opportunities for study are provided 
in the botanical and zoological laboratories, sup- 
plemented by field trips in western Pennsyl- 
vania. The university augments its summer 
program in biology by maintaining the Lake 
Laboratory on Presque Isle at Erie, a nature 
study and field zoology laboratory at Na-Wak- 
Wa Lodge in the Allegheny Mountains near 
Ligonier, and research laboratories in connec- 
tion with the Marine Biological Station at 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts. Graduate students 
are expected to study at one or more of the sum- 
mer laboratories. 

The Lake Laboratory on Presque Isle, Erie, 
has been organized as a department of the grad- 
uate school of the university and during the 
summer carries on its work in close affiliation 
with that of the Erie Center of the University in 
the City of Erie, Pennsylvania. Presque Isle 
Peninsula has been shifting eastward about one 
half mile a century and is thus in a continuous 
state of transition. Some of the work is carried 
on also at the State Fish Hatchery on the shore 
of Presque Isle Bay and the field trips and in- 
vestigations extend to the waters of the adjacent 
Lake Erie and Presque Isle Bay as well as to 
the shores, sandy lake-plains, glacial moraines 
and deep gorges in the immediate vicinity of 
Erie. The region is exceptionally well suited to 
the training of biology and nature study teach- 
ers and for graduate courses and investigations 
in botany, general biology and zoolegy. 

Field courses in natural history have been of- 
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fered each summer in the Laurel Hill Mountains 
which can be reached from Pittsburgh by auto- 
mobile in one and a half hours. Through the 
courtesy of the Nature Study Club of Pitts- 
burgh, the courses are conducted at their lodge, 
“Na-Wak-Wa,” in Forbes Forest, about seven 
miles southeast of Ligonier. From the botan- 
ical standpoint, the surrounding area in the for- 
est is well suited to the study of plant societies 
and successions. The region also provides many 
opportunities for the study of animal life. 

The University of Pittsburgh is one of a large 
number of subscribing and cooperating institu- 
tions affiliated with the Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory at Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 


DR. SPENCER AND THE PRESIDENCY 
OF FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF 
INDIANA 

Dr. WILLIAM GEasR SPENCER, formerly presi- 
dent of Hillsdale College, Michigan, has been 
elected to the presidency of Franklin College of 
Indiana, to assume his duties on July 1, 1933. 
He takes the office left vacant two years ago by 
the resignation of Dr. Homer P. Rainey, now 
president of Bucknell University, the office hav- 
ing been filled during the interim by Robert H. 
Kent, professor of philosophy, of Franklin 
College. A correspondent writes: 


Dr. Spencer was graduated from Denison Uni- 
versity with the A.B. degree in 1907 and was 
awarded his M.A. degree by the same institution 
one year later. In 1924 the honorary degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon him by Franklin Col- 
lege of Indiana, the same honor being granted him 
by his Alma Mater in 1927. 

He has a record of fifteen years of teaching and 
eleven years of service as a college administrator. 
He started his teaching career at Doane Academy 
of Denison University where he taught from 1907 
to 1910. Going to Hamilton, New York, at that 
time he taught two years in the Colgate Academy, 
then, following a year as vice-superintendent of 
the high school there, spent some months abroad 
studying at the Sorbonne, Paris, previous to ac- 
cepting an associate professorship in Latin at 
Colgate University where he remained for six 
years. In 1920 he came to Franklin College of 
Indiana as professor of classical languages, but 
stayed only two years before he was called to ac- 
cept the presidency of Hillsdale College. He 
served in this capacity at Hillsdale for eleven 
years, his resignation taking effect on July 1 of 
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last year. At the present time Dr. Spencer is serv- 
ing as ad interim pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

He is married and the father of six children, 
five of whom are boys. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Kappa Sigma, Pi Kappa Delta, Pi 
Gamma Mu, the American Philological Associa- 
tion, the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Sciences, the Modern Language Association 
of America, the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters, the National Education 
Association, the National Economics League and 
the Michigan 
Hillsdale Rotary and City and Interfraternity 
Clubs of Chicago. 

For five years he was associated with the Chau- 
tauqua Institute of New York as assistant to the 
president and dean of faculties. He is, himself, 
a talented orator and his services are constantly in 
demand for educational, religious, community and 


Authors’ Association, as well as 


service organization affairs. 


PROFESSOR EINSTEIN AND THE 
PRUSSIAN ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES 

THE Prussian Academy of Sciences has an- 
nounced the resignation of Professor Einstein 
because he could no longer serve the state under 
the Nazi government. The academy, in a com- 
muniqué, stated that it “had received with indig- 
nation the newspaper reports concerning the 
participation of Albert Einstein in atrocity agi- 
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tation in America and France,” and continued: 
“The Prussian Academy of Sciences feels all the 
more keenly the demagogie attitude of Einstein 
abroad because it and its members consider 
themselves to be linked most closely with the 
Prussian state, and, with all due reserve as re- 
gards political questions, have always empha- 
sized the national ideal. It has, for this reason, 
no cause to regret Einstein’s departure.” 

Professor Einstein has given up his post as a 
director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Physies and it is reported that securities and de- 
posits in the Berlin bank belonging to him have 
been seized. 

Dr. Einstein was born in Ulm, Germany, but 
his family moved shortly thereafter to Switzer- 
land, and he had been a citizen of that country. 
He acquired Prussian citizenship on his election 
to the Academy of Sciences twenty years ago. 
This he lost automatically through his resigna- 
tion. 

Instead of returning to Germany, Professor 
and Mrs. Einstein have taken quarters in a cot- 
tage at Coq-sur-Mer, near Ostend. They will 
return to the United States in the autumn, when 
Professor Einstein will take up his work as pro- 
fessor of mathematical and theoretical physics 
at the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton, to which he was appointed last October. 
He will be in residence at Princeton annually 
from October 1 to April 11. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Ir is reported that Dr. Marion E. Melvin, 
president of Westminster College, at Fulton, 
Missouri, has resigned in an effort to avert 
further reductions in faculty salaries. The trus- 
tees will attempt to manage the college for a 
year without a president. 

Dr. Roscon W. TuHatcHerR, who resigned as 
president of the Massachusetts State College on 
account of ill health in September, 1932, and 
has since been on leave of absence in Florida, 
expects shortly to return to the college where he 
has been appointed to a research professorship. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the establishment of the 
Elihu Thomson Professorship of Electrical En- 
gineering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was made on March 29 by President 





Karl T. Compton at the dinner given at the in- 
stitute to Professor Thomson in honor of the 
eightieth anniversary of his birthday. In an- 
nouncing the plan Dr. Compton said that the 
institute’s executive committee had voted to es- 
tablish the professorship “under terms which 
may be expected continually to draw as the in- 
cumbent a man of such qualifications for teach- 
ing and research as shall fittingly and perma- 
nently carry forward those high ideals of ecrea- 
tive scholarship and productive service as have 
so distinguished the man whose name this pro- 
fessorship will bear.” 


At a dinner at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Club in New York City on March 30, Dr. 
Thomas S. Gates, president of the university, 
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spoke on support for public and private institu- 
tions. Dr. Gates’s name was inscribed on the 
elub’s “Honor Cup” as an award for distin- 
guished service. Among the other speakers 
were Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, chancellor of 
New York University, and Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand, president of Cornell University. 


Dr. Harvey CusHING, Moseley professor of 
surgery, emeritus, at the Harvard Medical 
School, has been appointed an associate fellow 
of Trumbull College, one of the new colleges at 
Yale University. 


A DINNER in honor of Richard M. Smith, as- 
sistant professor of pediatrics and child hy- 
giene at the Harvard Medical School, was given 
on March 8 at the Woman’s City Club in Boston. 


Dr. Cuester A. BucKNER, professor of sec- 
ondary education and head of the department at 
the University of Pittsburgh, was chairman of 
the Western Pennsylvania Education Confer- 
ence, which opened on April 6. 


Honorary fellows at New College, University 
of Oxford, have been elected as follows: Arthur 
O. Prickard, formerly fellow and tutor of the 
college; Sir Robert Sangster Rait, principal and 
vice-chancellor of Glasgow University, formerly 
fellow and tutor of the college, and Sir Samuel 
J.G. Hoare, Secretary of State for India. 


Awarps of European fellowships to gradu- 
ate students at Bryn Mawr College have been 
made as follows: The Mary Elizabeth Garrett 
European Fellowship, value $1,000, to Miss 
Margaret Hastings, of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; the Anna Ottendorfer Memorial Research 
Fellowship in German and Teutonie Philology, 
value $1,000, to Irmgard Wirth Taylor (Mrs. 
Robert Gray Taylor), of Media, Pennsylvania, 
and the Fanny Bullock Workman Fellowship, 
value $1,500, to Miss Ann Marie Hoskin, of 
Akron, Ohio. 


Dr. 8. H. Kyicut, professor of geology at 
the University of Wyoming, has been appointed 
state geologist of Wyoming, the office of state 
geologist at the State Capitol, Cheyenne, having 
been abolished. The Legislature has provided 
for the creation of the Geological Survey of 
Wyoming, to function under the department of 
geology of the University of Wyoming. 
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Dr. Wiuu1am I. Myers, professor of farm 
management at the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary to Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., chairman of the Federal Farm Board. 
Dr. Myers has been given leave of absence from 
the university until October. 


CoLONEL NELSoN A. KELLOGG, since 1919 di- 
rector of physical education and athleties at 
Purdue University, has been appointed to the 
newly created post of director of the division of 
athletics and physical education of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. He will have the rank of professor and 
will be responsible for the management and 
handling of all branches of athletics, including 
business details, arrangement of schedules, in- 
auguration of general policies and the selection 
of coaches. 

Dr. R. H. Jorpan will, as last year, be chair- 
man of the regular summer session at Cornell 
University. Professor B. S. Monroe will act as 
secretary, Dr. E. F. Bradford will be registrar 
and Miss R. Louise Fitch, dean of women. The 
New York State summer session, which com- 
prises the Schools of Agriculture and Home 
Economies, will be under the direction of Dr. 
R. M. Stewart. 


Dr. C. H. Harine, professor of Latin-Amer- 
ican history and economies at Harvard Univer- 
sity, will act as master of Eliot House during 
the absence of Professor R. B. Merriman for 
the remainder of the current academic year. 
Professor Haring is regularly one of the “asso- 
ciates”’ of Eliot House. 


MartTHa Parks, who since August, 1930, has 
been assistant in school libraries in the Library 
Extension Division of the New York State De- 
partment of Education, has resigned to become 
state director of high-school libraries in Tennes- 
see. Her position in the department has been 
filled by the appointment of Dorothy W. Cur- 
tiss. 

Dr. CHARLES M. Poor has resigned as dean 
of Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, where he 
has been for the past three years. He will re- 
tire from active teaching and will make his 
home in Clermont, Florida. 


Dr. Davip ALLEN ANDERSON, president of the 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Da- 
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kota, is leaving the teaching profession to enter 
private business. 

THE president of the British Board of Edu- 
cation has appointed Mr. Wynn Powell Whel- 
don, secretary and registrar of the University 
College of North Wales, to be permanent secre- 
tary of the Welsh Department of the Board in 
succession to Sir Perey E. Watkins, who is 
shortly retiring under age regulations. 

Dr. W. R. Sortey, M.A., King’s College, who 
has held the Knightbridge professorship of 
moral philosophy since 1900, will resign at the 
close of the academic year. 


Dr. Pau Cuiypg, professor of history at the 
University of Kentucky and authority on condi- 
tions in the Far East, has been granted a leave 
of absence for one year, which he will spend in 
Japan, having received a fellowship from the 
Japanese government. 

Proressor JAMES Morratt, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, an authority on 
the New Testament, delivered the lectures on 
the James W. Richards Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia on April 4, 5 and 6, on “The 
Epi-Christian Age.” 

The American Physics Teacher, the initial 
number of which appeared in March, is a new 
quarterly journal sponsored by the American 
Association of Physics Teachers. It is an addi- 
tion to the list of seven periodicals which the 
American Institute of Physics now publishes. 
The journal will feature articles on the teach- 
ing of physics and related problems, and will 
have departments devoted to discussion, labora- 
tory and demonstration apparatus and ab- 
stracts. The editor is Dr. Duane Roller, asso- 
ciate professor of physics at the University of 
Oklahoma. Associate editors are: Dr. A. A. 
Knowlton, Reed College; Dr. C. J. Lapp, Uni- 

versity of Iowa; Dr. Louise S. MeDowell, 
Wellesley College; Dr. F. K. Richtmyer, Cornell 
University; Dr. L. W. Taylor, Oberlin College, 
and Dr. David L. Webster, Stanford University. 


THE department of geology and geography of 
Northwestern University announces the institu- 
tion of an exchange of lectures with Washington 
University, St. Louis. Under this arrangement 
Chester K. Wentworth, associate professor in 
the department of geology and geography, gave 
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five lectures at Northwestern University, and 
Dr. Charles H. Behre, Jr., associate professor 
of economic geology, gave a similar series of 
lectures at Washington University. Professor 
Behre’s lectures dealt principally with the geol- 
ogy of central Colorado and with various phases 
of economie geology, and those given by Pro- 
fessor Wentworth with problems of sedimenta- 
tion and glaciation. Professor Wentworth also 
spoke before the Society of the Sigma Xi of 
Northwestern University on “Power Sites in the 
Missouri River Basin.” 


A BRONZE tablet in memory of Josiah Royce 
will be placed on April 9 by the Harvard Club 
of San Francisco in the library of his native 
city, Grass Valley. At the ceremony Rudolph 
Altrocchi, professor of Italian and chairman of 
the department of Italian, and now president 
of the Harvard Club of San Francisco, will 
preside. A paper on Josiah Royce will be read 
by Jacob Loewenberg, vice-president of the club 
and professor of philosophy in the University 
of California. Dr. Royce was professor of phi- 
losophy at Harvard University from 1882 until 
his death in 1916. 


Various institutions for the blind in Great 
Britain are cooperating in raising funds for a 
memorial to the late Dr. Alfred Hichholz. A 
letter to the London Times, signed by officers of 
these institutions, reads in part: “It has been 
suggested that a memorial should be raised to 
the memory of the late Dr. Alfred Eichholz, 
that remarkable man whose work at the Board 
of Education for handicapped children, and es- 
pecially the blind and the deaf, won him the 
esteem and affection of a host of friends 
throughout the country. The sum raised in re- 
sponse to this appeal will be used as an endow- 
ment for the benefit of the blind and the deaf, 
ta whose welfare Dr. Eichholz in his life made 
so notable a contribution.” 


Proressor EvGceNne S. Burrouaus, head of 
the department of education at Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Maryland, died on April 1. 
He was sixty-two years old. 


Proressor JOSEPH RussELL TayLor, member 
of the faculty of English at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity for forty-three years, died on March 30, 
at the age of sixty-four years. 
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THE convention of the American Physical 
Education Association will be opened at Louis- 
ville on April 26. 


THE fourth annual Connecticut Valley Stu- 
dent Scientific Conference is meeting at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, 
on Saturday, April 15. The conference is mod- 
eled after the meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. The 
colleges represented are Amherst, Dartmouth, 
Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Massachusetts State, Con- 
necticut State, Springfield, Trinity, Connecticut 
and Wesleyan. About seventy-five titles of 
papers or demonstrations appear on the pro- 
gram. It is expected that about three hundred 
students will attend. The conference is or- 
ganized entirely by the graduate students and 
undergraduates of the colleges concerned. 


Tue American Child Health Association will 
hold its seventh Health Education Conference 
from June 20 to 24, inclusive, at the invitation 
of the summer session of the University of 
Michigan. As previously, the conduct of this 
conference will be characterized by the coopera- 
tive work of all members, and the discussions 
will center on practical problems in the school 
health program in teacher, secondary and ele- 
mentary education. Problems will be selected 
which have a common vital interest to all agen- 
cies in any way connected with school health 
activities. The purpose of the conference is to 
chart some significant trends and characteristics 
in the growth of present school health pro- 
grams; to clarify a few definite problems of 
basic significance which apparently tend to re- 
tard the future growth of programs and, in re- 
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lation to these problems, and to formulate, 
through group thinking, sound principles and 
unified policies which will be of practical con- 
structive value in liberating the potentialities of 
school health programs. Further information 
in regard to the Conference can be obtained 
from Miss Anne Whitney, director of Educa- 
tional Service, American Child Health Associa- 
tion, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


A CHANGE in the entrance requirements of 
Amherst College in the interest of greater 
flexibility has been announced by Stanley King, 
president, effective with the freshman class en- 
tering next autumn. Instead of the admission 
requirements in effect for some twenty years, 
a program has been adopted which will allow a 
greater degree of freedom in the choice of men 
coming to Amherst College. Preference will 
continue to be given to men of high intellectual 
ability and to students advanced in foreign 
languages, English and mathematics. Appli- 
cants will be required to have completed fifteen 
units as certified by the college entrance exami- 
nation board, regents’ examinations or school 
records. The college will place great reliance 
upon the judgment of the secondary schools as 
to the men they send, and wherever possible per- 
sonal interviews will be held. One effect of the 
changed system is to lighten the emphasis on 
entrance Latin and Greek. 


Ir is reported in the daily press that Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis) has filed suit to 
enjoin the collector from collection of $133,003 
in taxes on real estate owned by the university, 
contending that its charter grants exemption 
from all taxes. 


DISCUSSION 


THE EIGHT AND NINE YEAR LEVELS 
OF THE STANFORD-BINET SCALE 


In the October 29, 1932, issue of ScHOOL AND 
Society, Mr. Madden? published the successes 
made by a group of children from a “poor” 
section of Manhattan Island on the various levels 
of the Stanford-Binet scale. The children were 
a somewhat selected group in that their average 


1 Richard Madden, ‘‘A Note on the Eight and 
Nine Year Levels of Stanford-Binet,’’ ScHooL 
AND Society, 36: 931, October 29, 1932, p. 576. 


IQ was 80.25, but no other indications of selec- 
tion are mentioned. He found the mental age 
years of eight and nine practically equivalent 
with respect to the number of successful an- 
swers given by these children, which would not 
be expected on a well-graded test. The tests 
within each age level varied considerably, how- 
ever. For example, two tests in year eight were 
more difficult for his group than any test in 
year nine. He ended his note on the subject by 
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requesting that other research workers should 
check their work to see whether they found 
similar discrepancies in the grading of the tests. 
The present writer once did this in connection 
with another piece of research,? but never pub- 
lished the results in such a form as to lend con- 
firmation or contradiction to Mr. Madden’s 
findings. With slight recalculating these figures 
do help answer the question of whether the tests 
are properly graded or not. 

The present figures are based upon tests given 
to seven-year-old children. These children were 
included in the “Growth Study” being carried 
on by Professor W. F. Dearborn at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education. They are 
a selected group in that all come from homes 
where English is spoken; 10 of the cases are 
from the homes of unskilled laborers; 53 are 
children of semi-skilled workers; 53 are from 
parents whose occupations fall into semi-pro- 
fessions, shop-keeping, small business and white- 
collar positions; 17 are from professional and 
business executive classes. It is fairly represen- 
tative of American life, except for the fact that 
there are no farmers nor skilled labor repre- 
sentatives. 

Not all the children took each test, for there 
was a considerable variation in their ability. 
Consequently, some began at an earlier level 
than others and, for a similar reason, they 
finished at different levels. Occasionally alter- 
nate tests were used for various reasons, so that 
slight diserepancies in the number of children 
attempting each item may be accounted for in 
this way. In year nine, test one, the information 
called for is the date. This is frequently taught 
to children at opening exercises in school, and 
for this reason workers on the “Growth Study” 
frequently substituted an alternate test. Table 
I gives the number of individuals attempting 
each item in the Stanford-Binet mental age 
levels of six, seven, eight and nine years, and the 
per cent. of successful responses. Above and 
below these levels, the sampling was too small 
to permit reliable estimates of difficulty. 

Mr. Madden’s data and the above figures agree 
rather well in several things. First they agree 


2Stuart M. Stoke, ‘‘Occupational Groups and 
Child Development,’’ Harvard Monographs in Edu- 
cation, No. 8, Harvard University Press, 1927. 
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in finding tests one and six in year eight as being 
much more difficult than the remaining tests in 
that level, or even in the ninth year level. 
There is also corroboration in finding test one 
in year seven and test three in year nine too 
easy. The data disagree with respect to the 
diffieulty of test six in year nine—Mr. Madden 
finding it the second most difficult test of that 
level, while the above data find it the easiest. 
In another connection the present writer col- 
lected from the “Growth Study” at Harvard 
the responses of children whose mental ages fell 
between 8-0 and 8-11 years. There were 378 
such eases. Of these 73 per cent. passed test 
three in year nine and 80 per cent. passed test 
six of that year. Apparently Manhattan and 
New England children agree in finding test three 
easy, but disagree in the case of test six That 


TABLE I 
SUCCESSES MADE BY SEVEN-YEAR OLD CHILDREN ON 
EAcH TEST ON A PART OF THE STANFORD- 
BINET SCALE 











Year Test No. of Per cent. 
level no. attempts successful 
VI 1 78 81 
2 78 84 
3 78 96 
4 78 91 
5 78 96 
6 78 86 
VII 1 129 94 
2 126 63 
3 128 64 
4 118 77 
5 128 65 
6 127 75 
VIII 1 131 14 
2 130 53 
3 130 47 
+ 131 39 
5 129 53 
6 129 ll 
IX 1 89 19 
2 105 15 
3 111 36 
4 109 23 
5 105 29 
6 102 49 
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may possibly be due to more emphasis in some 
schools than others on the linguistic elements 
involved in making rhymes, which is the task 
involved in test six. That test could be very 
easily coached for by a language or reading sys- 
tem which studies word families, i.e., words 
beginning or ending with the same prefixes or 
suffixes. Possibly a test which is relatively high 
in the seale of difficulty in one community and 
considerably lower in another is deserving of a 
suspicion that it is more a test of environmental 
training than it is of mental maturity. 

It would look as though tests one and six of 
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year eight ought to be interchanged with later 
ones as far as difficulty is concerned. Better 
still, in the writer’s opinon, would be a revision 
and restandardization of the whole scale. The 
seale has been, and still is, of great value, but 
it is not perfect. Experiences in several quar- 
ters indicate the desirability of a revision and 
some directions in which the revision should take 
place. Added suggestions may aid in the pro- 
duction of a better revision, as well as indicate 
its desirability. 
Stuart M. SToKe 
Mount HoLyoKE COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH CLUB 
OF ZANESVILLE, OHIO 

Four factors were involved in the origin of 
the Educational Research Club. First, was the 
realization on the part of certain teachers of 
the community that there was need for closer 
cooperation between the community and the 
school. (This need seemed especially urgent 
in this particular community, where public in- 
terest had drifted unusually far from school 
affairs.) Second, was the feeling that the men 
teachers of the community should be drawn 
into closer union with respect to their pro- 
fessional interests. Up to that time there had 
been no organization in Zanesville which at- 
forded the teachers a free atmosphere for dis- 
cussion. Besides, in this particular instance, it 
was felt that the men of the profession had 
problems of especial interest to them which 
could not well be discussed in mixed groups. 
For this reason a men’s organization seemed 
desirable. 

In the third place, it was recognized that the 
teacher has obligations to the community which 
should take him beyond the four walls of the 
schoolroom. The school of to-day, as is gen- 
erally known, is fast being pushed out into 
realms formerly controlled by the home and the 
community; and in so far as this is true, the 
school’s authority should be correspondingly 
extended. Why, for instance, should the school 
not have some part in administering com- 
munity charities, particularly where those 
charities affect the efficiency of the child in 


his school work? Or, why should not the school 
take more active part in the work now done by 
the so-called character-building agencies—for 
example, the Boy Scouts and the Y. M. C. A? 
As they are now organized, there seems to be 
much overlapping of function between these 
latter organizations and the school. 

Finally, was the desire to raise the social 
level of the teacher in the community. Most 
teachers would like to enjoy the same social 
distinetion that is universally accorded to the 
other professions. It is generally conceded that 
the teacher is as yet very far from such a dis- 
tinction. Undoubtedly the surest way to attain 
this ideal is for the teacher to make himself 
a potent force in affairs of the community. In 
far too many cases the teacher is noted only 
for the sequestered life which he leads. It was 
hoped that the new organization might do some- 
thing to change this conception which the pub- 
lie has of the teacher. 

The Educational Research Club was organ- 
ized in the fall of 1931. At a meeting of the 
local Schoolmasters Club, held shortly after the 
beginning of the school year, the superintendent 
had made a talk in which he suggested that the 
members of the club might exert greater effort 
to bring the work of the profession more 
forcibly to the attention of the public. The 
same idea had already been discussed by cer- 
tain teachers, and it was their belief that a new 
organization was needed to deal with the prob- 
lem. A small group of men accordingly met 
at a private residence and discussed plans for 
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an organization which would have as its chief 
objective the bringing about of closer contact 
between the schools and the community. The 
proposed plans having met with the approval 
of the superintendent, the club was forthwith 
organized. 

In the course of the winter the club made 
contacts with various organizations in the com- 
munity in the effort to secure financial assis- 
tance for indigent pupils suffering from phys- 
ical defects. The Kiwanis Club, it was found, 
had already provided glasses for some pupils 
scattered throughout the different schools. 
This organization now promised to increase the 
scope of its work. At a conference between the 
Educational Research Club and representatives 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, the latter 
organization consented to provide funds for 
repairing the teeth of needy school children. 
Moreover, certain local physicians agreed to 
perform minor operations free of charge, such 
as those for adenoids and diseased tonsils. 

In connection with this work in physical edu- 
cation, the Educational Research Club investi- 
gated rather extensively the physical condition 
of the pupils of several schools in the city. 
With the knowledge obtained from this study 
and the help of the organizations which had 
promised financial support, the club was en- 
abled to care for quite a lot of defectives. By 
far the greatest number of cases cared for were 
those with bad teeth. The total cost of this 
dental service may be roughly estimated at $500. 

During the spring of 1932 the club sponsored 
a series of articles published in the Zanesville 
Sunday Times Signal. These articles dealt with 
some of the leading problems of education in 
which it was hoped to elicit the interest of the 
publie. 

This winter, in addition to continuing the 
work with physical defectives, the Educational 
Research Club has embarked on a rather ex- 
tensive program of publicity. This program 
consists of a series of weekly radio broadcasts 
and a series of articles published once each 
week in one of the local daily papers. Both 
forms of publicity are chiefly aimed at an at- 
tempt to interpret the schools to the public. 
Edueation, it was felt, has a right to lift its 
voice along with the innumerable other agencies 
in the community which constantly clamor for 
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public attention. Such matters as school costs, 
teachers’ salaries and educational objectives will 
have to be clearly explained to the general pub- 
lie before the educator can rightfully expect any 
measure of cooperation on the part of the pub- 
lic. The club in connection with its publicity 
program is attempting to influence public 
opinion with respect to these issues. 

As part of the radio programs the club is 
conducting a series of musical recitals, talent 
for which is secured from the different schools. 
It is hoped that in addition to bringing the 
community into closer touch with the schools, 
these programs will facilitate the discovery of 
new radio talent. 

Under the guidance of the research director, 
a regularly appointed official of the organiza- 
tion, the Educational Research Club is now 
engaged in the study of several important prob- 
lems in the field of education. One of these 
problems is concerned with the manner in which 
school funds are being handled in the various 
schools of the city. Another has to do with 
the making of detailed case studies of school 
children who come under the eategory of prob- 
lem cases. In connection with the latter project 
an investigation is being made of the leisure- 
time activities of boys in the junior and senior 
high schools. It is hoped that in this way some 
approach may be made toward the better co- 
ordination of the separate organizations 
throughout the community which are concerned 
with the leisure-time activities of children. 

The period during which the Educational Re- 
search Club has been functioning is as yet too 
brief to permit much of an appraisal of the 
elub’s achievements. In one respect, however, 
it is safe to say that even in this short time 
something worth while has been accomplished. 
There has been an increased amount of profes- 
sional spirit on the part of the members of the 
club. The men have undoubtedly been stimu- 
lated to deeper study of their teaching problems 
as a result of the meetings. As a further aid to 
this study, the club recently adopted the seminar 
plan for a portion of the regular meeting. At 
these sessions, which are held twice each month, 
at least one half of the regular two-hour period 
is spent in discussing some vital topic, on which 
one of the members has made special prepara- 
tion. The remainder of the period is used for 
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matters of business. Thus the opportunity for 
the advancement of the members educationally 
is stressed quite as much as the opportunity for 
service to the community. 

Certainly it is not too optimistic to say that 
a step has been made toward bringing about 
closer cooperation between the community and 
the schools. The contacts that have been made 
with other organizations would seem to give 
some basis for this claim. Also, it is evident 
that something has been accomplished in the 
way of getting the teacher to realize that he 
has obligations outside his classroom. Other 
gains can not yet be definitely declared; too 
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little time has elapsed to permit further ap- 
praisal. 

It was the hope of the authors in writing this 
article that there might be some other organiza- 
tions in the country similar to the one just 
described, with which we might make contact. 
If such is the case, we would appreciate hearing 
from them, either on the pages of this journal 
or by personal letter to the authors. 

J. J. PuGu 
RautpH Storts 
GROVER CLEVELAND JUNIOR 
HicH ScHOOL 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


QUOTATIONS 


SCIENCE IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS 

THE recent report on the school certificate 
examinations conducted in England and Wales 
is an illuminating and an alarming document. 
It reveals the grave fact that an examination 
originally “designed to test the results of the 
course of general education before the pupil 
begins such a degree of specialization as is suit- 
able for Secondary Schools” has petrified the 
curricula of the schools in a mould that elimi- 
nates almost completely any individual efforts 
at originality or initiative. The danger was 
foreseen, for when the scheme was begun, some 
fourteen years ago, it was laid down as a 
cardinal principle that “the examination should 
follow the curriculum and not determine it.” 
What apparently was not foreseen was the im- 
possibility of establishing a general examination 
with a limited syllabus, yet preventing schools 
from working almost wholly to that syllabus. 
It is true that there are eight distinct bodies 
conducting school certificate examinations, but 
the greatest pains have been taken to make all 
eight examinations as like as so many peas, 
until now no one could distinguish between them 
by a mere inspection of the questions. 

In the summer of 1931, 66,909 candidates sat 
for the school certificate examination. Assum- 


ing four years as the average time of prepara- 
tion, it follows that the educational course of 
a quarter of a million boys and girls in En- 
gland and Wales is being directly moulded by 
the requirements of eight slight variants of 
the same syllabus. 


The candidates are by no 


means drawn from the state-aided schools alone; 
on the contrary, the public schools present a 
contingent that forms perhaps 25 per cent. of 
the total entry. The question whether this ap- 
plication of mass-production to education is not 
likely to have extremely pernicious results is 
consequently a very pertinent one, demanding 
the immediate and careful attention of every 
one who has the interests of the children of the 
country—and therefore the future of the coun- 
try itself—at heart. 

Examinations are not necessarily an evil. 
They serve purposes that could not be ade- 
quately fulfilled by any other means, and a body 
of competent examiners can form a very ac- 
curate, and thus very useful, estimate of a 
candidate’s attainments and ability. It is, how- 
ever, clearly undesirable that the educational 
system of the country should be so ridden by a 
stereotyped examination that, to all intents and 
purposes, every boy and girl at sixteen has 
learned exactly the same things, taught in ex- 
actly the same way. It is particularly deplor- 
able that the public schools, where experiments 
in education are most easily possible, and where, 
in the past, great educational reforms have in 
fact been initiated, should have fallen so com- 
pletely under the spell of the school certificate. 

Admittedly their position is difficult. The 
possession of a school certificate is of great value 
to many boys (especially since it may be, what 
it certainly ought not to be, a matriculation 
qualification), and of vital importance to some; 
so that if parents require public schools to pre- 
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pare their sons for this examination, the schools 
must either acquiesce or lose the fees. The 
latter, under present conditions, they ean ill 
afford to do, and so the fetters become more and 
more firmly riveted. It is a depressing thought 
that the great schools of England should be 
judged, in any degree, upon the lengths of their 
respective lists of successful candidates at the 
school certificate; but there is growing evidence 
that judgment is frequently passed upon these 
very grounds. Freedom to follow new ideas 
is essential to the health of education, and if 
the public schools are to remain hampered by 
the rigid demands of the school certificate syl- 
labus, our best educational laboratories will 
become stultified and unfruitful. 

For the moment, however, we must face the 
unhappy fact that the school certificate is the 
predominating influence in secondary educa- 
tion. Until that influence ean be reduced to the 
useful minimum originally anticipated, it be- 
hooves the country to ensure that the examina- 
tion is brought to the highest degree of efficiency, 
the broadest degree of sanity, and the lowest 
syllabus, that can be 
are many who doubt 


degree of pedantry in 
achieved; though there 
whether an external examination of any kind, 
however excellent, is desirable at the early age 
of sixteen. The present report, drawn up by a 
panel of investigators composed of several of 
H.M. inspectors of schools and representative 
head masters, head mistresses and other teach- 
ers, while disturbingly complacent over the 
problem as a whole, offers many suggestions for 
improvement in detail and is reassuring upon 
the efficiency of the examining bodies. Upon 
the last point, indeed, no one has any serious 
doubt. The machinery is well designed and runs 
smoothly; examiners are chosen with care and 
are properly coached in their duties; cases of 
injustice to candidates are so rare as to be 
practically non-existent; and the schools are 
taken into free and constant consultation. There 
are, inevitably, technical details that require 
adjustment, and the panel has many observa- 
tions to make on such matters, but the general 
impression left by the report is that the ad- 
ministrative and examining sides of the system 
—one had almost written the industry—leave 
little to be desired. 

The real difficulties become apparent only 
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when we pass from the machinery to the 
syllabuses. Though there is a good deal that 
might be said upon the other subjects of the 
examination, in these columns we shall deal 
solely with the problem of science—partly be- 
cause it is our proper sphere, but chiefly be- 
cause the place of science in education is still 
so largely a matter of controversy that school 
certificate science needs very close considera- 
tion. The cardinal fact, always to be borne 
in mind, is that the school certificate syllabus 
represents the whole of the training in science 
that the vast majority of middle and upper 
class citizens are likely to receive. We must 
inquire whether the work is oriented towards 
satisfactory objectives and whether it is pur- 
sued by adequate methods. The country is 
fortunate in possessing two such enthusiastic 
and able bodies of teachers as the Science Mas- 
ters’ Association and the Association of Women 
Science Teachers, but the grip of the school 
certificate is so firmly set upon the schools that 
every public and secondary school master or 
mistress must work within narrow and well- 
defined limits. Consequently, though the 
methods of science teaching may be sound, the 
position ean not be regarded as satisfactory 
unless the examination limits are wide enough 
to admit the full objectives, and unless the ob- 
jectives themselves are adequately conceived. 
We confess that, in our opinion, the proper 
aims of school science do not appear to have 
been fully realized either by the panel of in- 
vestigators or by the examining bodies. The 
importance of science to a good citizen, qua 
citizen, is duly emphasized, as in a modern 
system of state education it could scarcely fail 
to be. The value of scientific knowledge to a 
man or woman, as an aid to health and as a 
factor in earning a livelihood, is also not for- 
gotten. But of the joy of science for its own 
sake, the intellectual joy that gives pleasure of 
a permanent and unequalled quality, the school 
certificate (O shade of Aristotle!) has appar- 
ently never conceived. Also, except in so far 
as it is one among many essential social 
activities, the future of science is completely 
ignored. It has not yet occurred to our educa- 
tional arbiters that, if the world is to continue 
to exist, the well-being and progress of science 
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must be assured. We should like to have seen a 
bold gesture on the part of the investigators, 
either completely remoulding the present syl- 
labuses in science, or insisting upon a radically 
different method of examining upon them. 
Intrinsieally, perhaps, the syllabuses are moder- 
ately satisfactory, and in some branches even 
good; but the questions set—which determine 
the teaching—are far too academic. History 
shows us unmistakably that scientific philosophy 
is late in flowering; and if we may take the 
maxim as roughly true that the intellectual de- 
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velopment of the child recapitulates that of the 
race, we shall see the folly of asking a normal 
boy or girl of sixteen to deduce Gay-Lussae’s 
law from Avogadro’s hypothesis, or to answer 
similar questions on recondite theory. If an 
external, uniform examination is to be inflicted 
upon young children, then, so far as science is 
concerned, the work should be much more 
largely observational and descriptive, a wider 
choice of subjects should be allowed, and the 
questions should be far less technical. 
—Nature. 


REPORTS 


AWARDS FOR RESEARCH AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

THE grant of 47 awards, totaling $43,000, to 
members of the Harvard faculty for research 
work in their respective fields during the next 
two years is announced following approval by 
the Harvard Corporation. The awards are 
made under the provisions of funds established 
by the late William F. Milton and Joseph H. 
Clark. The awards cover a wide range of re- 
search subjects from “the construction of a map 
of Mars” to a study of Chinese and Mongolian 
mammals, and are designed to assist the re- 
search work of members of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences and of the various graduate 
schools of the university. A number of the 
projects provide for research in social, scien- 
tifie and medical subjects. 

Under the Milton Fund, which was estab- 
lished in 1924, grants are made “in the interests 
of or for promoting the physical and material 
welfare and prosperity of the human race, or 
to assist in the discovery and perfecting of any 
special means of alleviating or curing human 
disease, or to investigate and determine the 
value or importance of any discovery or in- 
vention.” The Clark Fund, created in 1925, 
provides that “the income shall be devoted to 
the encouragement and advancement of original 
research.” 

The selection of subjects for award has been 
made by the president and fellows of Harvard 
College with the assistance of a committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Frank B. Jewett, electrical en- 
gineer of New York, chairman; Charles H. Me- 
Ilwain, Eaton professor of the science of gov- 


ernment at Harvard; and Dr. William M. 
Wheeler, professor of entomology at Harvard. 
The list of awards follows: 


Louis Allard, professor of French, to investigate 
the relation of the theater and contemporary life 
in France from 1830 to 1848 for third volume. 

Glover M. Allen, associate professor of zoology, 
to study Chinese and Mongolian mammals, and to 
see types and other material in foreign museums 
for a monograph on bats of genus Pipistrellus. 

Lawrence W. Baker, professor of orthodontia, 
to study the growth and development of the bones 
of the head and the effects of deficient diet on 
tooth structure and bone, and the influence of the 
function of the muscles of mastication on the 
growth and development of the bones of the head. 

Thomas Barbour, professor of zoology and direc- 
tor of the University Museum, to aid in the pub- 
lication of the third edition of the ‘‘Check List 
of North American Reptiles and Amphibians, ’’ 

Joseph C. Bequaert, assistant professor of en- 
tomology, for a study of the relationship and 
geographical distribution of African Achatinid 
mollusks. 

Marland Billings, assistant professor of geology, 
for a field study of the Moosilauke Quadrangle, 
New Hampshire. 

Charles F. Brooks, professor of meteorology and 
director of the Blue Hill Observatory, to investi- 
gate the characteristics of polar and equatorial 
air currents through their effects upon solar radia- 
tion. 

Charles T. Brues, associate professor of eco- 
nomic entomology, to study the development of 
symbiotic micro-organisms and the growth of 
mycetomata in certain insects. 

Kirk Bryan, associate professor of physiography, 
for a study of the physiography of the Rio Puerco 
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(New Mexico) in relation to present and pre- 
historic inhabitants. 

William B. Castle, associate professor of medi- 
cine, for etiology of macrocytic anemia. 

William J. Clench, lecturer on zoology, to aid in 
publishing a paper on the ‘‘ Distribution of Liguus 
in Southern Florida.’’ 

Walter B. Cline, instructor in anthropology, for 
an analytic and comparative study of native 
African cultures. 

Harold J. Coolidge, Jr., assistant curator of 
mammals, for a revision of the classification of 
chimpanzees. 

G. Kenneth Coonse, instructor in orthopedic 
surgery, to make measurements of intrapleural 
pressures in various pathological conditions. 

Walter F. Dearborn, professor of education, for 
his investigation of the relation of asymmetry of 
ocular images to reading disability in the case of 
students in school and college. 

Raphael Demos, lecturer on philosophy, for a 
study of Plato’s ‘‘Doctrine of Non-being.’’ 

Bernard DeVoto, instructor in English, to assist 
an inquiry into the formation, operation and 
alteration of social mechanisms, North and South, 
during the Civil War. 

Oliver L. Fassig, research associate at the Blue 
Hill Observatory, for a comprehensive study of 
the climate of our tropical island possessions in 
the West Indies (Puerto Rico). 

Sterling P. Fergusson, research associate at the 
Blue Hill Observatory, to determine the influence 
of mountains on meteorological data. 

Marcel Francon, instructor in Romance lan- 
guages, for photostats of manuscripts of poems 
of the fifteenth century to be found in France, 
Belgium and Germany. 

James C. Greenway, Jr., associate in ornithology, 
for the publication of a report on collections of 
birds from northwest Yunnan, China. 

Ludlow Griscom, research curator in zoology, to 
prepare and print illustrations of new genera and 
species of birds and reptiles from Africa, Central 
America and China. 

Paul H. Harris, instructor in Romance lan- 
guages, to prepare and publish several letters and 
official documents recently discovered in the private 
archives of the Guicciardini in Florence, 

Henry Jackson, Jr., assistant professor of medi- 
cine, for an investigation of the blood forming 
properties of pentose nucleotide. 

Edwin C. Kemble, professor of physics, for the 
preparation of an advanced text on quantum 
mechanics. 

Otis H. Lee, instructor in philosophy, for a 
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study of the German origins of F. H. Bradley’s 
philosophical thought. 

Theodore Lyman, Hollis professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, emeritus, and direc- 
tor of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, for 
apparatus for the study of cosmic rays. 

Lionel S. Marks, professor of mechanical engi- 
neering, for an investigation of the influence of 
the form and dimensions of discharge ducts on 
the performance of fans. 

Roger B. Merriman, Gurney professor of history 
and political science, to verify reference footnotes 
and prepare a manuscript of the fourth volume, 
‘*Rise of the Spanish Empire.’’ 

George A. Morgan, Jr., instructor in philoso- 
phy, to unearth, analyze and relate the systematic 
principles implicit in the writings of Nietzsche. 

Raymond J. Nagle, instructor in prosthetic den- 
tistry, for a study of metallography of the Noble 
Metals. 

Arthur D. Nock, Frothingham professor of the 
history of religion, to complete his examination 
of the manuscripts of Corpus Hermeticum, to pre- 
pare a critical text together with prolegomena on 
the history of its transmission, and its place in 
the religious history of the period. 

Otto Oldenberg, professor of physics, to enable 
him to search for unstable atoms and molecules 
in the electric discharge by an investigation of 
absorption spectra. 

Charles Palache, professor of mineralogy, for a 
revision of Dana’s ‘‘System of Mineralogy.’’ 

James L. Peters, assistant curator of ornithol- 
ogy, to prepare a manuscript of the third volume 
of the ‘‘Check List of Birds of the World,’’ and 
to complete the typing of the second volume. 

William H. Pickering, assistant professor of 
astronomy, emeritus, for the construction of a Map 
of Mars, based on modern data, and a continued 
study of the outer planets. 

Chandler R. Post, professor of Greek and fine 
arts, for the study of original Spanish paintings 
in Spain and in public and private collections in 
Germany, in the preparation of Volume VI of 
‘*History of Spanish Painting.’’ 

Benjamin Rand, librarian, in charge of the 
Philosophical Library, to prepare for publication a 
newly discovered manuscript entitled ‘‘ John Locke 
—Book of References,’’ to insert from original 
editions of various authors in the British Museum 
such selected passages as were used by him, and 
to prepare a catalog of his entire library. 

Alfred C. Redfield, professor of physiology, for 
a study of the effect of oxygenation and reduc- 
tion upon the hydrogen ion concentration of hemo- 
cyanin solutions. 
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Oscar K. Rice, instructor in chemistry, for a 
study of the exchange of energy between activated 
and unactivated molecules in unimolecular reac- 
tions. 

Francis B. Sayre, professor of law, for a follow- 
up study of the ex-inmates of Concord Reforma- 
tory ten years after their discharge. 

Howard C. Seymour, assistant in education, for 
an investigation of the age at which children 
leave school. 

Kurt H. Thoma, professor of oral pathology, 
for cuts for a text-book entitled ‘‘Clinical Pathol- 
ogy of the Jaws’’ for the course ‘‘Oral Histology 
and Pathology.’’ 
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Joseph L. Walsh, associate professor of mathe- 
matics, for the preparation of material for a 
treatise, ‘‘Interpolation and Approximation by 
Rational Functions in the Complex Domain.’’ 

W. Lloyd Warner, assistant professor of social 
anthropology, for a study of the social organiza- 
tion and functions of a southern community. 

John D. Wild, instructor in philosophy, to pre- 
pare for publication ‘‘The Life and Writings of 
Bishop Berkeley.’’ 

Jeffries Wyman, Jr., assistant professor of zool- 
ogy, for work in progress on the electrical proper- 
ties and behavior of amino acids, polypeptides and 
proteins, as revealed by their dielectric behavior. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 

MetHops of financing education in the emer- 
geney created by present economic conditions 
claimed the first attention of the educators who 
assembled in the conferences of the twentieth 
annual Schoolmen’s Week at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, March 29-April 1. 
The annual convention, held under the joint 
auspices of the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Southeastern Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, included a conference of 
school directors from various sections of the 
state. 

The school directors under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Joseph Scattergood, of the West 
Chester Board of Education, devoted their at- 
tention principally to budget-making in school 
districts of various sizes, and to the legislation 
regarding school retrenchments now before the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature. By a small 
vote the directors passed a resolution asking the 
legislature to grant power to local boards for 
two years to reduce teachers salaries to the 
extent of 20 per cent., provided that such re- 
duction did not curtail salaries to less than the 
amount provided by the Edmonds Act as the 
minimum for first-year teaching. This resolu- 


_tion was qualified by another which would pre- 


vent the state from cutting its appropriation to 
any school district which took advantage of the 
power to reduce teachers’ salaries. This action 
of the board members followed by a few days 
the decisive defeat in the state legislature of a 
bill providing for a teachers’ salary cut. Op- 


ponents of the bill successfully advanced the 
objection offered by Secretary J. Herbert Kelly, 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, that any retrenchment program adopted 
should not discriminate against teachers, but 
should fall equally upon all state employees and 
enterprises. 

In the general sessions of the Schoolmen’s 
‘Week program, the results of the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education, completed last 
June by the U. S. Office of Education, held an 
important place. Various aspects of the survey 
were discussed by Francis T. Spaulding, of 
‘Harvard University; P. Roy Brammell, Con- 
necticut Agricultural College, Storrs; W. H. 
Gaumnitz, U. S. Office of Education; Roy O. 
Billet, Illinois State Normal University, and 
‘William H. Bristow, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg. 

A comprehensive legislative program now 
before the legislature for the reorganization of 
the units of educational administration was pre- 
sented to delegates by J. Herbert Kelly, secre- 
tary, Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion; Norman C. Cameron, president, Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers College, West Chester, 
and Paul Mort, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Mort discussed trends in state 
financial legislation studied in the National 
Finance Survey. 

While many of the special sessions of the 
convention centered around the technics of ad- 
ministration, curriculum-making and classroom 
instruction, the Pennsylvania educators gave a 
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great deal of attention to social and economic 
affairs that have an important bearing on the 
future of education both from the standpoint of 
support and the services which the schools 
should render the nation. Charles H. Judd, of 
the University of Chicago, discussed social and 
educational trends and the school and the gen- 
eral social order. Harold F. Clark, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, discussed eco- 
nomic conditions affecting the schools and the 
results of changing conditions on the employ- 
ment of young people now leaving school and 
college for vocation. William Trufant Foster, 
economist, Newton, Massachusetts, in a stirring 
address, entitled, “Scuttling the Schools,” an 
abstract of which is given above, outlined a pro- 
gram of public construction which he called 
upon the Federal Government to finance as a 
means of restoring prosperity. Walter Barnes, 
New York University, discussed the implications 
of the ideal of democracy in the teaching of En- 
glish. Samuel Weber, associate superintendent 
of schools, Pittsburgh, addressed the delegates 
on the effeet of emergency conditions on the 
qualifications of teachers. W. H. Kilpatrick, 
Teachers College, Columbia, extended the dis- 
cussion to international relationships as a re- 
sponsibility of the schools. Howard F. Bigelow, 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
brought the deliberations to a focus upon the 
smallest social unit, in an address which out- 
lined the obligations of the school to treat the 
economies of the home. 

The present-day problems of the junior high 
school filled an important place on the program. 
Herbert Bruner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Francis T. Spaulding, Harvard 
University, were among the speakers in sessions 
devoted to consideration of the challenge of 
changing conditions to this unit of the school 
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organization. The functions of the research de- 
partment in the present situation were discussed 
by Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, and 
William A. Brownell, Duke University. <A re- 
port on educational progress in Pennsylvania 
(see above) was given by James N. Rule, state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

A prominent sectional meeting was devoted 
to the teacher and the community, and the work 
which educators may do in the present crisis in 
the interpretation of educational problems to 
the public. On this program, Jessie Gray, past 
president of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, spoke on “The Teacher as a Club 
Woman,” and Paul Burkholder on the subject 
of “Schoolmen and Service Clubs.” Among the 
other speakers at this session was William E. 
Burkhard, president of the Philadelphia Teach- 
ers Association, who outlined a program of in- 
terpretation for teacher organizations in the 
present crisis. 

Among other speakers who filled prominent 
places on the convention program were: Edward 
H. Snow, president, Southeastern Convention 
District, Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion; Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia; Louis Nusbaum, associate 
superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, and 
Josiah H. Penniman, provost, University of 
Pennsylvania, whose address closed the conven- 
tion on Saturday morning. Arthur J. Jones, 
professor of secondary education, University of 
Pennsylvania, was chairman of the general com- 
mittee on Schoolmen’s Week. The University 
of Pennsylvania was also represented in the 
management of the convention by LeRoy A. 
King, professor of educational administration. 
More than two hundred speakers were scheduled 
on the various sessions. Attendance was esti- 


mated at five thousand. ————— 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


INFLUENCE OF THE SEX FACTOR 
UPON APPRECIATION OF 
LITERATURE 


In a review of the literature on sex differ- 
ences in mental traits, Goodenough’ says that 


1 Florence L. Goodenough, ‘‘The Consistency of 
Sex Differences in Mental Traits at Various 
Ages,’’ Psychological Review, November, 1927, p. 
444, 


“a slight superiority of females over males in 
general linguistic ability has been reported by 
practically all investigators in this field.” The 
studies which she mentions are, however, con- 
cerned with such factors as age of first speech, 
grammar and vocabulary; appreciation of liter- 
ature, as distinguished from information abovi 
literature, is not mentioned. 
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It is popularly believed that girls are more 
sensitive to beauty than boys—that they possess 
keener discriminatory powers in art, literature 
and music. Scientific investigations in this in- 
stance support the observations of the layman. 
Girls are definitely superior to boys in their 
ability to appreciate art and literature, in so 
far as the best instruments now available are 
capable of measuring those variables. In a 
study reported in ScHoon anp Society, Eurich 
and Carroll? found that “women and girls attain 
significantly higher scores on the Meier-Sea- 
shore and the McAdory tests of art judgment 
than do men and boys,” while the writer, in the 
present investigation, found high-school girls 
and college women consistently to excel high- 
school boys and college men in appreciation of 
prose. 


MEASURING INSTRUMENT 


Until recently, teachers of English have been 
forced to evaluate a student’s ability to appre- 
ciate literature either by subjective judgment, 
with its attendant pitfalls, or by means of a 
score made on a test which measured informa- 
tion only. Obviously, it is hazardous to con- 
clude that the individual who has amassed a 
great amount of information about a book ap- 
preciates that book, or, conversely, that he who 
has overlooked many factual minutiae fails to 
appreciate it. Appreciation rests upon dis- 
erimination—upon the ability to differentiate 
the good from the less good and the less good 
from the very bad. The man who does not 
recognize good prose when he sees it can hardly 
be said to possess marked appreciative ability. 

The measuring instrument used in this study 
is the Carroll Prose Appreciation Test,?:45 a 
detailed description of which appears in the 
magazines referred to in the footnotes. This 

2Alvin C. Eurich and Herbert A. Carroll, 
‘Group Differences in Art Judgment,’’ ScHOOL 
AND Society, 34: 867, p. 206. 

3 Herbert A. Carroll, Carroll Prose Appreciation 
Test. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Education Test 
Bureau, 1932. 

4Herbert A. Carroll, ‘‘A Standardized Test of 
Prose Appreciation for Senior High School 
Pupils,’’ The Journal of Educational Psychology, 
23: 6, pp. 401-410. 

5 Herbert A. Carroll, ‘‘A Standardized Test of 
Prose Appreciation for Junior High School 


Pupils,’’? The Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol. 23: 8, pp. 604-606. 
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test was validated against three criteria: source, 
expert opinion and comparative performances 
of groups on different educational levels. The 
test is composed of a number of sets of short 
selections, ten such sets appearing in the junior 
high school form, twelve in the senior high school 
form, and fourteen in the college form. Each 
of the sets is made up of four selections of 
varying literary worth, the first choice being an 
excerpt from a book by an author of established 
fame, the second choice an excerpt from a book 
by a writer generally considered as second-rate, 
the third choice an excerpt from a story found 
in one of the less literary magazines, and the 
fourth choice a mutilation. A sample set, No. 
III, in the senior form, follows: 


AN INTERIOR® 
A 


I went with the little maid into a gorgeously 
decorated bedroom, all of cream color and light 
blue that blended prettily. The bed was a great, 
wide affair of beautifully carved and ornamented 
wood, painted creamy white with blue and gold 
trimmings. There was a wonderful bureau and a 
dressing table to match, and in one corner of the 
room a mirror that went from floor to ceiling. I 
had to hold my breath.7 


B 


Lollie had never seen such a pretty room, and 
it made her gasp to see how pretty the furniture 
was, as well as how pretty the rugs were, and the 
curtains at the windows and the pictures on the 
wall, but what she really liked best was that 
furniture, for it looked comfortable as well as 
pretty, and she knew it must have cost hundreds 
and hundreds of dollars. She wished she could 
live and die in that one room, it was so pretty. 


Cc 


An air of Sabbath had descended on the room. 
The sun shone brightly through the window, 
spreading a golden lustre over the white walls; only 
along the north wall, where the bed stood, a half 
shadow lingered. ... The table had been spread 
with a white cover; upon it lay the open hymn 
book, with the page turned down. Beside the hymn 
book stood a bowl of water; beside that lay a piece 
of white cloth. . . . Kjersti was tending the stove, 
piling the wood in diligently. ... Sorine sat in 

6 Key: first, C; second, D; third, A; fourth, B. 

7 Anonymous, ‘‘ Love-starved,’’ True Experiences, 
Macfadden Publications, November, 1930, p. 27. 
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the corner, crooning over a tiny bundle; out of the 
bundle at intervals came faint, wheezy chirrups, 
like the sounds that rise from a nest of young 
birds. 
D 

Major Prime had the west sitting-room. It was 
lined with low bookcases, full of old, old books. 
There was a fireplace, a winged chair, a broad 
couch, a big desk of dark seasoned mahogany, and 
over the mantel a steel engraving of Robert E. 
Lee. The low windows at the back looked out upon 
the wooded green of the ascending hill; at the front 
was a porch which gave a view of the valley.® 


The test was further validated against the 
judgments of sixty-five experts, a consensus of 
whose opinions is, for each selection used, in 
complete agreement with the source. An addi- 
tional proof of the validity of the instrument 
lies in the fact that there is a reliable increase in 
average score for each grade step from Grade 
VII through Grade XII, that the mean score 
earned by college students is strikingly higher 
than that earned by high-school students, and 
that teachers of English and _ professional 
literary erities are, in turn, much superior to 

80. Rolvaag, ‘‘Giants in the Earth,’’ pp. 243- 
244. New York: Harper and Brother, 1927. 

9T. Bailey, ‘‘The Trumpeter Swan,’’ p. 26. 
Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Co. 
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college students in their ability to score well on 
the test. 

The reliability coefficients of the three forms 
of the instrument are as follows: (1) junior 
high school, .70; (2) senior high school, .71; 
(3) college, .68. 

The test used, then, rests upon the assumption 
that the ability to appreciate literature can be 
measured by revealing the degree to which an 
individual discriminates among passages of 
varying worth. Its validity and reliability have 
been carefully established. 


APPRECIATION SCORES MaApE By Boys 
AND GIRLS 


In order to discover what influence the sex 
factor exerts upon appreciation of literature, 
the Carroll Prose Appreciation Test was given 
to 1,400 students, 700 boys and 700 girls (see 
Table I). The 1,200 high-school subjects were 
chosen from seven representative city schools; 
the members of the college group were students 
at the University of Minnesota. All the sub- 
jects were, of course, chosen at random, elimi- 
nations, in order to have equal numbers of 100 
on each grade level, being made on a chance 
basis. 

The results presented in Table I are striking 


TABLE I 
Sex DIFFERENCES IN ABILITY TO APPRECIATE PROSE 








Junior high school 


Senior high school 





Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade College 
VII vir mx Toul x XI xi [otal 
N Guise... 100 100 100 300 100 100 100 300 100 
, Poi 100 100 100 300 100 100 100 300 100 
Highest possible score .. 60 60 60 60 72 72 72 72 84 
R (Girls on 48-8 43-4 49-6 49-4 58-10 59-9 59-11 59-9 69-22 
ange) Boys 37-9 47-5 46-6 47-5 58-1 53-12 57-13 58-1 62-23 
Girls . 8.34 7.46 9.87 928 9.75 11.15 8.97 10.62 10.84 
. oan 6.40 6.78 8.53 7.82 9.75 9.70 886 10.26 9.16 
Girls ........ 22.02 22.50 30.39 25.07 33.90 36.15 42.40 37.48 49.50 
M +.562 +493 +.666 +.361 4.657 +.752 +605 +.414 +.731 
(with 
P.E.) | Boys . 19.41 21.00 26.01 22.14 27.50 31.65 3835 32.50 44.60 
+432 +.457 +.575 +.305 +.657 +.654 +.598 +.400 +.618 
M (Girls)— 261 150 438 2.93 640 450 4.05 4.98 4.90 
M (Boys) 
P. Beas: 708 672 880 473 .930 .996 851 576 957 
3.7 2.2 5.0 6.2 6.9 4.5 4.8 8.6 5.1 


Critical Ratio 








adie) 


ES eS 


we iv 


_ 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF BoyS EQUALING OR EXCEEDING THE 
MEDIAN ScorEs MADE BY GIRLS ON THE CaAR- 
ROLL PROSE APPRECIATION TEST 








N Percentage 
of boys 
——-——— Medianequaling or 





Educational level p é 
(girls) exceeding 

Boys Girls girls’ 
medians 

College oc 100 100 49.3 34.1 


Senior high school.. 300 300 38.5 30.9 
Junior high school. 300 300 23.9 37.5 





and conclusive. Girls are definitely superior to 
boys in their ability to appreciate prose litera- 
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result in apparent sex differences, a comparison 
was made between scores earned by boys and 
girls on two sets, II and III in the senior form, 
which might conceivably appeal more to girls, 
and two sets, I and VI in the senior form, 
which might conceivably appeal more to boys. 
There is not space here to include copies of the 
four sets. No. III, “An Interior,” used as an 
example earlier in this discussion, indicates the 
basis upon which the choice was made. This 
set was thought to be more interesting to girls 
because of its appeal to sentiment and the at- 
tention given to furniture and household affairs. 
The sets in which it was thought the boys 
might be more interested dealt with action sub- 
jects. The findings are presented in Table III. 


TABLE III 


COMPARISONS OF SCORES MADE BY Boys AND GIRLS ON Two SELECTED SECTIONS OF THE 
CARROLL PROSE APPRECIATION TEST 








Highest 
N Possible Range 
Score 


M 


Critical 
0 (with P. E.) 


Ratio 


P. Evcait.) 





Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 


Junior 
High 
Sets 
Pinte School 150 12 0-12 0-12 2.80 
ing , 
girls Hien 
| School 150 12 1-12 0-12 3.08 
Junior 
High 
- School 150 12 0-12 0-12 2.69 
avor- | 
Pee Senior 
= High 
| School 150 12 1-12 0-12 2.84 








4.49 4.14 
2.67 2.154 +.147 30 212 1.6 


4. 
2.9% =. 


0 .66 .216 3.1 





ture. In each of the seven groups, the mean for 
the girls is markedly above that for the boys; 
the difference is reliable—accepting a Critical 
Ratio of four or better as proof of reliability— 
in every grade excepting VII and VIII. 

Table II contains data on percentage of over- 
lapping. 

It is interesting that the amount is very 
nearly the same for each of the three groups. 
Evidently it can be expected that only about 
one third of a group of males will equal or ex- 
ceed the median appreciation ability of a group 
of females. 

To discover whether or not the nature of the 
content in a test of the kind being used might 


The girls are superior to the boys on both sec- 
tions of the test, although their superiority is 
slightly more marked on those sets which it was 
presumed would make a greater appeal to them. 
The difference, however, is so small as to be 
unimportant. Evidently the material included 
in the test used is not the cause of the differ- 
ence in mean scores found between boys and 
girls. 


RELATIVE VARIABILITY OF THE SEXES 
The variability coefficients in Table IV show 
that there is little if any difference in variability 
between boys and girls with respect to their 
ability to appreciate prose. 
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TABLE V 
ANALYSIS OF SCORE FREQUENCIES IN TOP AND Bortom DECILES 
Total Total 
f of 
Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade pee z Grand 
VII VT IX xX xr xm Cege junior — total 
high high 
school school 
sisi. 244 ow Mw Hw Se Om 18 42+ 43. = 103 + 
2.394 2.340 3.487 
Top Boys 6 6 6 6 5 6 2 18 + = 3 oss 
decile 2.394 2.340 3.47 
Dif. 
(with 244+ 26+ 664 
PS.) 3.379 3.309 4.936 
Girls 8 9 9 7 9 10 ‘ 26+ 26 = 59 + 
2.597 2.597 3.946 
Bottom | Boys 12 14 11 13 11 10 13 34 + 34 + 81+ 
decile 2.597 2.597 3.946 
Dif. 
(with 5 = 8 22 
P. E.) 3.677 3.677 5.495 








TABLE IV 
VARIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS ON 
CARROLL PROSE APPRECIATION TEST 








Boys 
N iv N v 
Junior high school ............. 300 37.02 300 35.32 
Senior high school .............. 300 28.34 300 31.57 
100 21.90 100 20.54 


College 





FREQUENCY OF SEXES AT EXTREMES 


Even though girls are significantly superior 
in terms of typical performance and show ap- 
proximately the same amount of variability as 
boys, there still remains the chance that they fail 
to earn their share of the very highest scores. 
To test this possibility, those scores falling in 
the highest decile for the total group of 700 
boys and 700 girls were tabulated and then 
Again the results are 

In every grade the 


classified on a sex basis. 
clear-cut (see Table V). 
girls outnumber the boys by more than two to 
one, and on the college level the ratio is nine to 
one. Even with such small numbers each dif- 
ference is statistically significant. 

When the frequencies in the lowest decile 
were classified, it was again found that girls 
were superior, being less likely than boys to 


fall toward the bottom of the distributions of 
(See Table V.) 


scores. 


SUMMARY 


One thousand four hundred students, 700 
girls and 700 boys, selected at random from 
junior high school, senior high school and col- 
lege, were tested with the Carroll Prose Appre- 
ciation Test. A comparison of the scores made 
by the two sex groups clearly shows that (1) 
girls and boys are about equally variable in 
their ability to appreciate prose; (2) girls are 
more than twice as likely as boys to be found 
in the highest decile; (3) girls are markedly 
superior to boys in their ability to appreciate 
prose literature, only about one third of the 
boys equaling or exceeding the median for 
girls. 

Herpert A. CARROLL 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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